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ON HIS DECEASED WIFE. 


_o— 


Metsovuaut I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave, 
Whom Joves great Son toher glad husband gave, 
Rescued from death by force, though pale and fairt, 
Mine, as whom washed from spot of child-bed taint, 
Purification in the old Law did save, 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint, 
Came, vested all in white, pure as her mind ; 
Her face was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight, 
But O! as to emb me she inclined, 
I wakened, she fled, and day brought back my night. 


JOHN MILTON, 











A MAN’S REQUIREMENTS. 





Love me sweet, with all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeting,— 

Love me in the lightest part, 
Love me in fall being. 


Love me with thine open youth 
In its frank surrender ; 

With the vowing of thy mouth, 
With its silence render, 


Love me with thine azure eyes, 
Made for earnest granting ! 
Taking color from the skies, 
Can Heaven's truth be wanting? 


Love me with their lids, that fall 
Snow-like at first meeting, 

Love me with thine heart, that all 
The neighbors then ses be iting. 


Love me with thine hand stretched oat, 
Freely—open-minded. 

Love me with thy loitering foot— 
Hearing one behind it. 


Love me with thy voice, that turns 
Sudden faint above me ; 

Love me with thy blush that burns 
When I murmer, Love me! 


Love me with thy thinking soul, 
Break it to love-sighing ; 

Love me with thy thoughts that roll 
On through living dying— 


Love me in thy gorgeous airs, 
When the world has crowned thee, 
Love me, kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee, 


Love me pure, as muegers do, 
Up the woodlands, shady ; 

Love me gaily, fast and true, 
Asa winsome lady. 


Through all hopes that keep us brave, 
Further off or nigher, 

Love me for the house and grave,— 
And for something higher. 


Thus, it thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 
Z will love thee—half a year— 
Asa man is able, 
*  ‘- EMIZapets BasRrett BRownna, 


LETTER FROM PARKER PILISBURY. 


CuHarteston, October, 1869. 

Dean Revonvrton: You ask me to write a 
letter to Taz Revoturion. The thing seems 
scarcely possible from this locality. Not 
that material is wanting, but because it is 
too abundant. Slavery, you know, was my 
theme for thirty years, now it is Suffrage. 
For the former, I am too near it, or its 
relics and ruins, to see and speak of them 
to advantage. Some objects are so huge as to 
be seen best at distance. And as to Suffrage, I 
begin by saying that though it is the right now, 
and will one day be the duty of every colored 
woman in the nation, the present is not the 
time to agitate it here in the South. Push it at 
the North against all obstacles and oppositions ; 
sparing nothing sacred or profane, that lies in 
your way. But meantime we may rest the 
Suffrage question here, fora period at least, until 
some much more elementary culture and eleva- 
tion are secured. He surely must have a low 
estimate of the solemn responsibilities of a 
government involving the liberty, the person, 
the property and life of every individual in‘ that 
government, who would force the ballot on 
thousands and thousands to be seen all over the 
South. And forced it was on many men, 
wherever the slaves have voted; as much as 
were ever their tasks in the cotton field. They 
knew no more and cared no more for what they 
did in voting, {han as if they were as infantile 
in years as they are in citizenship and in 
political experience. Do not suppose, however, 
that this remark applies generally among the 
colored men. I have seen them sitting as 
Aldermen and Common Councilmen, with as 
becoming a dignity andas just an appreciation 
of the responsibilities of their position, ap. 
parently, as any other members of the Board. 
Colored men here in Charleston hold almost 
every variety of official trust, and everybody 
wonders to see ticom conduct so wisely and 
well. I have met members of the present 
legislature of this State who, in conversation 
and general appearance, would compare favor- 
ably with the average legislators of the Northem 
States ; and yet, who, ten years ago, were chattel 
slaves, bought, sold, leased, mortgaged, worked 
and whipped like mulesand cattle. A majority 
of the present legislature of South Carolina are 
colored men, some of them very black; and 
yet I am assured by competent persons of every 
shade of party opinion, that good work and a 
g 0d deal of it was done at the last session, and 
more and better may be expected when the 
same body reassembles in November. But a 
word more about slavery. The true abolitionists 
will thank God forever that they were called to 
be such. But not one of them who had not 
seen and studied slavery long and well, ever 
realized its horrors, One month, even now, 





among its ghastly remains, I think would re- 
yeal to Mr. Garrison himself, chapters of out- 
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, stranger. As the ruins of the old castles and 


cathedrals in Europe reveal their former magni- 
ficence, so do the mournful relics of slavery tell, 
in tales of terror, how it must have scoarged 
and plagued, degraded and polluted, in ‘ody, 
soul and spirit, the unnumbered and unknown 
victims over whom it reigned so long! To be 
delivered from so dire a curse cost the land its 
noblest, bravest blood, both South and North. 
So was the inscrutable will of the Sovereign Pro- 
vidence. But such deliverance were worth teu 
times that price could it have been had at no 
cheaper rate. None of us were abolitionists too 
soon, none too radical, none too long. And 
even now, as a field for missionary and philan- 
thropic effort, the sun shines on none with 
stronger claims than this. And none surely, 
to which as a people, we owe, or ever can owe 
half so much. A sublimer spectacle of moral 
heroism, the world has never seen than that of 
the women (many of them are young) going 
forth from pleasant and happy northern homes, 
in privation and suffering, amidst scorn and 
scoffing, often to the mularious regions where 
the very atmosphere is fever, and often prema- 
ture death to the white race, to seek and save 
those who are most emphatically lost. 

That they are thus lost, is what I was en- 
deavoring to show. In moral culture, and do- 
mestic’ and social position, their case is more 
deplorable than in the merely intellectual. The 
white people here prate continually of their ig- 
norance and inferiority. But they should re- 
member that they themselves have had the 
teaching and the training of them through ten 
of their generations, and this, of which they 
now complain, is the melancholy result. In- 
temperance here is frightfully prevalent, and 
the colored people share almost universally in 
the evil. The whisky here is diabolical, and yet 
they appear to love it more than anything else, 
women as well as men. They drink it red hot 
from the barrel, clean and pure, and I have 
seen mothers pour it thus down the throats of 
their six months old babes. And what is worse, 
there are very few white men whoemploy them 
to any extent, that do not keepa barrel on 
tap, and furnish it to them whenever a better 
bargain, or more work can be had thereby. 
There are no traces of a Temperance Associa- 
tion among them, so far as I have seen or 
heard, 

The marriage tie is not even a beau knot among 
them. ‘There is no tie about it as a general fact. 
On the plantations, very few children, very few, 
are born. Infanticide is common, it is said, 
but marriage is rare, unless forced upon the 
parties, and that is not frequent. In the towns 
it is somewhat better than in the country, but 
everywhere, apparently, among these poor be- 
ings, the legal restraints of marriage are but little 
regarded. As to any idea of comfortable house- 
keeping in the rural districts, and they com- 
prise almost the whole South, it is all a mys- 
tery yet to be revealed, even to its first princi - 





ples. There are generally no otated times for 
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meals. No family meal seems ever to be pro 
vided. The men cook their own hominy or rice 
when they get ready and so do the women. It 
is eaten clear to this day, as in slavery times, or 
with a little most unsavory and untempting 
bacon, but oflener clear than any other. 
Among hundreds of these poor beings, I have 
not scen one single knife or fork ; or any spoons 
but tin ones, that were never worn thin by scour- 
ing. Thousands of slave-quarters have no 
floors, none ot them a glass window, and very 
few, where I have been, a decent chair, still less 
table or bed. I sgw infants and very young 
children naked from morving to night ; and 
boys, of at least a dozen years, with only a sin- 
gle garment, and that but a scanty apology. 
Many women, young and old, bad little on above 
the waist, and nothing below the knees, and 
were doing day’s works that not a white man in 
New England or New York could perform. 
At a railroad depot, Jast week, I was detained 
an hour for a train. Several colored women 
were also wailing, some with,a child or two, 
whose heads they were diligently exploring, and, 
as I saw, not without the most loathsome suc- 
cess. One old woman laid her head in the lap 
of a younger one, and then a regular Ku Kiux 
Klan search was instituted through it, with re- 
sults, too, of which I need not now speak. 


The Ballot may be the one thing needful 
there ; but it seems to me, soap, sand, fine- 
tooth combs, pots, kettles, chairs, tables, knives, 
forks, spoons, decent food, cocking and clothing, 
glass windows, and even looking glasses, should 
at least go side by side, if they may not precede 
the rights of Suffrage and of sovereignty. 














* THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 
-_—>-- 

Deak Revorvtion: Although most men 
believe, or pretend to believe, and not a few 
women, who know better and are not otherwise 
deficient in common sense, that men are made 
for dominion, and women for servitude—‘ to 
suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” yet 
are there others, and many, of both sexcs, who 
are unwilling to dishonor themselves end their 
offspring by such a base and abominable super- 
stition. 

You have no room for an elaborate review of 
this admirable essay. And if you had, so com- 
pac‘, and yet so comprehensive, is the whole 
argument, and so entirely new are large 
portions, that it would require at least another 
volume as large to do it justice. Let me con- 
fine myself, therefore, to a few of the many 
strong positions taken by Mr. Mill. 

1, He maintains that the prevailing system 
of what may be called woman-bondage, ‘‘ was 
never the result of deliberation or forethought.” 
dveest “‘It arose simply from the fact that, 
from the very earliest twilight of human society, 
every woman (owing to the value aitached to her 
by men, combined with her inferiority in muscular 
sirength) was found in a state of bondage to 
some man.” Is not this true? Can it be 
denied ? 

2. That, instead, of being contented, or sub- 
missive and silent, as alleged, whence it is ir. 
ferred that they do not desire emancipation, 
**they are beginning to protest, more or less 
collectively, against the disabilities under which 
they labor ; not only in our own country (Eng- 
land) and America ; but France and Italy and 
Switzerland and Russia now afford examples of 
the same thing.” Is not this also true? 

3. “If it be said that the doctrine of the 
equality of the sexes rests only on theory, it must 





be remembered that the contrary doctrine also 
has only theory to rest upon.” Who will deny 
this ? 


4. “To understand one woman ”—admitting 
such a possibility, for the seke ot the crgument, 
in the case of a wife, ‘‘ is not necessarily to under- 
stand any other woman ”"—‘‘ and if one were to 
study many women of one rank or of one 
country,. he would not thereby understand 
women of other ranks or countries ; and even 
if he did, they are still only the women of a 
single period of history.” Another solemn and 
startling truth, is it not? And yet we men 
presume not only to judge women, but to legis- 
Jate for them and think for them. Nay, more- - 
to say what is best for them, under all circum- 
stanecs, as if they were spoiled children, under 
guardianship—as most of them are—and 
although untrustworthy, and incapable of judg- 
ing for themselves what is best for themselves, 
or even what they desire. 

5. Of woman nature. ‘One thing we may be 
certain of—that what is contrary to woman’s 
nature to do, they never will be made to do by 
simply giving their natare free play?” Is this 
denied ?—or this? % What women by nature 
cannot do, itis quite superfluous to forbid their 
doing.” 

Away, then, with all these preposterous appre- 
hensions, which some of our reverend gentry 
are so much troubled with. The right of suf- 
frage cannot make nor unmake them. It cannot 
give them another nature. At least, it can only 
give them, if not ‘‘ample room and verge 
enough,” at least a glimpse of the blue sky, and 
a somewhat livelier atmosphere than was 
breathed in the Black Hole of Calentta, where, 
though men perished, women might be sup- 
posed capable of breathing freely if their hus- 
bands had the keys. 

6. Her special function. ‘It is necessary to 
society that women should marry and produce 
children. Therefore, it is necessary to compe; 
them.” 1s not +his substantially the doctrine of 
those who pretend to believe that women would 
unsex themselves if they were set free? Yet 
more : 

“If they (the men) mesn what they say, 
their opinion must evidently be, that men do 
not render the married condition so desirable 
to women, as to induce them to accepl for 
its own recommendations.”...... “They aro 
afraid lest all women of spirit and capacity 
should prefer dving almost anything else not 
in their own eyes degrading, rather than 
marry, when marrying 1s giving themselves a 
master, and a master too of all their earthly 
possessions "—body and soul, he might have 
added. Can this be questioned ? Would any 
woman sell herself to such bondage to any 
other woman for any price? Why, then, to a 
man? Only that her loving, self-sacrificing 
nature may be taken advantage of, to keep her 
in hopeless dependence. 

Look at what he says of co-partnership in 
business, ‘‘the more frequent case of voluntary 
association, next to marrage.” 

7. “It is not found or thought necessary,” he 
says, ‘‘to enact that in every partnership one 
partner shall have entire control over the con- 
cern, and the others shall be bound to obey his 
orders.” Well put—is it not? 

8. ‘* The power of earning is essential to the 
dignity of a woman, if she hes not independent 
property.” Q. E. D. 

9. What think you “of ordaining from their 
birth, either that they (one-half of the whole 
human race) are not, and cannot by any 











possibility become, fit for employments which 
are legally open to the stupidest and basest of the 
other sea; or else that, however fil they may be, 
those employments shall be interdicted to them, 
in order to be preserved for the exclusive benefit 
of males.” ° 

10. Eligibility is one thiag : suffrage another. 
“Jf no one could vote for a member of Parlia- 
ment (or Congress) who was not fit to be a can- 
didate, the governed would be a narrow 
oligarchy, indeed ?” A true bill—is it not? 

11. * It is not true,” he says, “as a matter of 
historical fact, that under Kings, women govern, 
but under Queens, men,” calling up the dead 
rulers of past generations to testify. But if 
true, what then ? Who chooses the men? This 
very answer I myself gave to Colonel Stone, 
at the debate in the Tabernacle on Woman's 
Rights, nearly thirty years ago, when he first 
urged the insulting proposition. The substance 
of Mr. Mill’s answer, after a thorough investi- 
gation, is expressed in the following words : 
‘* Exactly where, and in proportion as woman's 
capacities for government have been tried, in that 
proportion have they been found adequate.” What 
need we more—if this be true? And if untrue, 
let it be shown. 


Lastly—But women are of a more nervous 
temperament—mearing of « finer temperament 
—than men. Be it so. ‘And let me then 
ask,” he says, ‘‘ are men of nervous tempera- 
ment found to be unfit for the duties and 
pursuits usually followed by men? If not, why 
should woman of the same temperament be 
unfit for them ?” 

Answer me that, my masters. 

JoHN NEAL. 














SOMETHING BETIER THAN 1HE 
BALLOT FOR WOMAN. 





BY PAULINA W. DAVIS. 
slaiiptiicais 

Tere are mavy things better for man and 
woman than the ballot, a high, virtuous, pure 
life is better ; education and bread are better, 
but to obtain these latter there are intermediate 
steps to be taken, to reach the desired end both 
for man and woman. The ballot secures to 
man an equality of rights before the law, and is 
worth to him at the lowest estimate fifty cents 
per day, hence, to him the ballot is of the ut- 
most importance. Now let me see what it is to 
woman. 


The women who work in the Treasury depart- 
ment in Washington, at half the salary of the 
men, and those who teach at one-half and two- 
thirds the wages of men, could not be so employ- 
edif they held the ballot in their right hand 
when they asked for work. It is,not true that 
it is the surplus of labor that reduces the wages 
of woman. It is these artificial restrictions 
holding her in narrow limits, which degrades 
labor among our own sex ; by the ballot it would 
be dignified and wages would regulate them- 
selves according to capacity, and we should 
not then hear of a woman doing a man’s work 
for halt pay, thus wronging every other woman 
who may be a producer. No matter how dire 
the necessity, it is a wrong, not to woman alone 
but to man, for it cheapens her in his eyes. Go 
to men who are employing women at from 15 to 
25 cents per day and see how little care they 
have for the wants and woes of the. mothers of 
the race. What is it to them if shestarve or do 
worse—sin. ; 

Twenty-five years ago, when I first sought 
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to open a new profession for women, by lectur- 
ing on Anatomy ard Physiology, I was con- 
stantly met with these questions. Why do you 
not teach gratuitously? You are under no ne- 
cessity to labor. My answer was, I wish to 
make this a profession for women and to make 
it respectable, which, by the way, is now open 
and profitable, and I wish earnestly, that women 
fitted in our colleges would enter upon it, rather 
than settling down to the old system of curing 
diseases that might be prevented by a little 
knowledge. 

The next question was, why do you charge so 
muchas a Mr. So and So lecturing upon the 
same subjects? And why not? was the re- 
sponse. It had cost me as much to send to France 
for my apparatus as for him, and my education 
had been far more expensive, because pursued 
under greater difficulties without the means 
and appliances of young men educated in en- 
dowed colleges. Itis often said it does not 
cost as much for a woman to live, as for a man. 
Wherein is the difference? Her board is not 
less, her clothing, if tasteful and neat, which a 
true woman’s must be, is more expensive than 
aman’s. Her washing is always more expen- 
sive. Her travelling expenses by cars and 
steamboat the same, with an added item, that 
of porterage. There are two things which 
cheapen living for a woman if pursuing a pro- 
fession. She employs her leisure hours in mak- 
ing and mending her own clothing. Her busy 
fingers will gather, and plait, and stitch, and 
make the old seem new, ha'f as economy, half 
in recreation. The other item, I would gladly, 
for the sake of humanity, say nothing about, 
but truth will ont. The hours of idleness of 
young men, which ought to be given to vigor- 
ous healthful exercise are filled up with trifling 
amusements, or worse, smoking and drinking, 
and possibly gambling—herein lies the difter- 
ence of expenses and of morals. A few days 
since, in a dry goods store, where there was lit- 
tle to do, I saw this exemplified. The young 
men were lounging and gossiping with each 
other, the women were quietly sewing on marks, 
pairing stockings, and attending to their duties, 
their busy fingers could find something to do in 
moments when there were no customers. 

. [have presented one thing better than the 
ballot for woman, but which cannot be placed 
upon a secure basis without it. 

The next thing better than the ballot, is edu- 
cation. Man has this, every man who wills it 
has it at his command, and in some instances is 
paid for his education. 

I have plenty of statistics and mean to 
place this subject clearly before the women of 
our country, so that they may fully understand 
how they have been legislated for, by fathers, 
brothers, and husbands. First I extract from 
the Report of Harvard College. 

The amount of the funds according to the Report of 
Treasurer, appropriated to the education of under grad- 

uates, orto the Academic departm ent is $467,162:17. 
The interest of this sum, together with the foes for 
tuition, furnishes the means for supporting the insti- 
tution. This interest at six per cent , 1s $28,029,73—that 
the college pays out for education this amount more 
than it receives for tuition. If we divide this sum by the 
average numbers of graduates, for the last few years, 
by fifty-seven, it would give $491,01—which is the-por- 
tion received by each graduate. 

Iu other words, the public or private munifi - 
cence of the friends of this noble institution, 
grant a bonus of $491 to every student, who 
takes his regular degree. This sum is on an aver- 
age given to all whether they pay their bills or 
not—those who are sided receive an additional 
share by which the receipt of the others is some- 


the amount invested in education. 


his own education, costs the public nearly $1,000. 
A foot note at page 27 reads thus: By a sim- 


Medical schools with the present number of the 
senior class in each, it will appear that each 


student $27, and each divinity student $1,680. 
‘his costis larger for the present year in conse- 
quence of the small number of the senior class. 
The cost of the Theological education in our en- 
dowed seminaries, is probably about $1000 be- 
sides that the student pays himself, This is 
the premium paid by the public on this branch 
of professional education. 

This is better than the ballot, but it comes by 
and through the ballot. Men have legislated, 
and given this to themselves, and women have 
been taxed for all this. Itis my purpose, next 
week, to give you some more statistics in rela- 
tion to educational provisions, 





CATHARINE BEECHER. 
—< > 


BY JULIA CARPENTER. 
onpuibensens 

Appleton's Jourygl, for September, contsins 
an article by Catharine Beecher, entitled, 
‘‘Something for Women Better than the Ballot.” 
It describes the institution, which the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Educational Association expects 
to establish near New York City, for the pur- 
pose of training women in their “ appropriate 
professions.” 

If the plan is carried out, it will be a superb 
and much needed institution. 


lar ones will be reproduced all over our land. 
She then adds, ‘* Should this be done, 1t is be- 


longer sought.” 


tion is in running order. 


ballot, seems exceedingly strange. 


creased facilities for education of all kinds? 


thinking for them. 


and skillful women would have been greater. 





what diminished. But this is only a portion of 


The lands, 
building, library, apparatus, museums, and 
other means of instruction for the benefit of the 
students would probably amount to as large a 
sum as the fund above mentioned. If I add 
these together we shall see that every graduate 
of this institution in addition to all he pays for 


ilar comparison of the funds of the Law and 


Law student receives from the fund toward the 
payment of his education $86 ; each medical 


When this one is established, she hopes simi- 


lieved, that all the wrongs of woman would be 
redressed, and that the ballot for woman, with 
all its risks and responsibilities, would be no 


Miss Beecher leads us to infer from this, that 
she does not comprehend the fall meaning of 
the Suffraze movement, nor appreciate its rapid 
progress. In all probability, women will vote 
in the District 01 Columbia before her institu- 
That she could sup- 
pose that the thoroush training of woman in all 
her occupationsjcould be any substitute for the 
Does she 
suppose that skillful training in all their depart~ 
ments of work, would be better than the ballot 
for the colored men of the South? Are not both 
to be desired, and does not the ballot give in- 


Women are asking for the ballot, not at a 
rash venture, but because by being better edu- 
cated, they have learned to think for them- 
‘selves. Women cannot be taught to think, 
and then be willing to let men do all their 
If such institations as she 
speaks of had been in operation long ago, so 
far from the ballot not being sought for, it 
would have been asked for and received, just 
that much sooner, as the number of thinking 


As to the “‘ risks and responsibilities ” of the 
ballot, the responsibility of understanding 


political matters already rests on women. All 
the information needed to make an intelligent 
voter, and more, too, is needed by a mother, 
whether she has the ballot or not, in order 
to properly instruct her children, and to keep 
the respect of her sons. And she runs a great 
risk who does not acquire it. 

Miss Beecher speaks of ‘‘ woman’s appropri- 
ate professions ” as though if a daughter inherit- 
ed from her father a great talent and love for 
the practice of law, she would nevertheless 
have her trained to something that pertained 
@ more to home life, even though this daughter 
was one of the several hundred thousand wo- 
men of the United States, to whom she says, 
marriage is a ‘* positive impossibility.” 

Ifany person, man or woman, has a special 
talent, that is the one to cultivate. And to ac- 
complish the most in the world, one mast do 
what that cultivated ability fits one for, whether 
anybody else in the universe ever did the same 
thing before or not. 

Miss Beecher truthfully says, ‘‘ For women of 
high position to work for their livelihood, in 
most cases, custom decrees as disgraceful.’ 
But one of the best results to follow Woman 
Suffrage is, that work will be as honorable for 
women as men. 

She also says, ‘‘ Woman, in the Protestant 
world, is educated only for marriage.” We ob 
ject to the phraseology. Women are educated 
to get a husband, and are taught they have 
achieved all they were put iuto the world for, 
when they have accomplished that. If they 
were educated ‘‘for marriage,” things would be 
vastly different. 

The position at the head of a home and fami 
ly is such a high, noble, and responsible one, 
that it demands the highest training and educa- 
tion, and few, indeed, are prepared for it. A 
mother’s duty is not fulfilled when her family is 
clothed and fed, that is but the starting point. 
The disposition and mind are to be trained, 
And all the education a woman can obtain, is 
required to answer the many questions the lit- 
tle ones are constantly asking. 

The ballot will remove many impediments to 
woman’s better education, and, consequently, 
she will be better fitted to train her children, 
Better brought up children will make happier 
homes, and a happier world. If everybody now - 
in the world, had been well brought up, we 
would be already in the millennium. 

Miss Beecher’s institution will prove a boon 
to society, but as it is for the education of wo- 
man, it will do anything but retard the Suffrage 
movement, 

Cincinnati, Sept. 30th, 1869. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE—* THE PRESENT 
MARRIAGE SYSTEM.” 





REPLY TO ‘‘ REJECTED OBJECTIONS.” 
Editor of Cincinnati Gazeite : 

Because the paragraphs—published underthe 
head, ‘ Rejected Objections,” in your Friday's 
issue, September 17—contain an objection 
sometimes made and repeated by the Gaszelte, 
and because this objection has been made to 
stand centrul, and by the Gazette to be conse- 
quential, I feel inclined to proffer you some 
brief comments, interspersed between those 
paragraphs. 

Mrs, M. V. LONGLEY, Chairman: 

In accordance with the invitation given by Susen B, 

Anthony, I offer. the following objections to Woman 


Suffrage: 
F rs Itfinds no supportin the doctrines you have 
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placarded over your platiorm, namely, that taxation 
without representation is tyranny, and that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed, because these doctrines are not true, 

For to base the right to vote on taxation is contrary to 
that American principle which makes it a right of 
person, 

The objector here answers and extinguishes 
himself, when he virtually indorses the doctrine 
that ‘suffrage is the right of person,” and is 
the “American principle.” He stands self- 
convicted of absurdity, when he pretends to 
place the basing of the right on taxation, as 
being to the ‘“‘contrary.” To the contrary of 
his assertion, it is only adding a stone and 
making broader and firmer the foundation. 

And if taxation without representation is tyranny, 
then the converse is true, that representation withont 
taxation is tyranny; which would require every non-tax 
payer to be disfranchised. 

And if the right of representation is based on taxstion, 
then representation must be in ratio to taxes paid ; 
which would place government in the hands of the rich. 

Simply a repetition of non sequilurs. This 
does not follow that, and that does not follow 
the other. This logician, in undertaking to 
confuse others, confounds and overthrows him- 
self. 

And governments do not derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed, because governments are 
always existing. Every person is born subject to 
government, His consent is never given nor asked, 
Nor can he withdraw from government. Our Southern 
brethren tried it. Government exists by the natural 
law. Our only consent is submission. 

This paragraph would justify all the worst 
despotisms in the world, under the names and 
forms of governments. It begins by leaving 
out the word ‘ just,” from what is pretended to 
be rehearsed for comment. The Jeaving out of 
this significant word shows the work to be 
impudent, unscrupulous trifling, which has had 
attention enough when it is exposed. 

Second: Woman Suffrage finds no support in the 
natural law, because suffrage does not come by natural 
right. ~The right to govern exists by virtue of capacity 
to govern. Violations of this law are not premises for 
logical argument. It is contrary to the Jaw of nature 
that the simple should have equal governing power with 
the wise. Such a rule would bring any people to de- 
struction. The progress of all creation is by the natural 
selection of the best. Equality is chaos. 

This paragraph begins by denying, abjuring, 
setting aside, trampling down, what was before 
conceded to be the “‘ American principle, which 
makes it [suffrage] the mght of person.” It 
goes on by asserting, with all despots and 
tyrants, that “the right to govern exists by 
virtue of capacity to govern "—otherwise, power 
to govern—might to govern. Just as well as ‘to 
say that ‘‘man-suffrage finds no support in the 
natural law, because suffrage does not come by 
natural right." Equal to saying that suffrage is 
a privilege to be conterred or withheld, at the 
pleasure of whomsoever the power may exist 
with—whether it be more than one, or one, in 
possession of the power, the will and the plea- 
sure. 

But if to have and enjoy life and liberty come 
of natural right; and if protection of these 
come of natural right, then what constitutes 
this protection comes of natural right ; and ine 
voting government voting is where this protec- 
tion begins. 

The goverament here declared for by this ob- 
jector is the government of brutes. It repudi- 
aes and rejects with contempt intellectuality 
and morality as governing powers. The protest 
against the simple having equal governing power 
with the wise, and what follows is only the 
fixing np and the fighting down of his own 





wind-mill—the construction and the demolition 
of his own man of straw. No one in favor of 
voting government thoughtfully pretends that 
any two voters need have equality of capacity. 
The right of participation in voting government 
does not rest on equality of capacity. In the 
last analysis, this objector’s government would 
have bat one voter in it. The ballot would be 
iron. 

Third: Even in the rule of equal suffrage the qualifi- 
cation of freedom and equality is require’, But a 
married woman is not free, and never can be. The man 
who controls her subsistence will control her vote. An 
equal right to the property would be of no avail without 
the right to make a division, And that will not be prac- 
ticable without the right to dissolve the marriage ; 
which is to abolish the present marriage system, But if 
separate from man she can never be equal, because she 
is physically inferior. She never can compete with him 
on equai terms in the real struggle of life. Suffrage 
without freedom, is to make voting-serts. Suffrage 
without equality is to give it over to corruption. 

As much of the docrine of this paragraph as 
opposes ‘the present marriage system” to 
Woman Suffrage, has from time to time been 
advanced editorially in the Gazette ; and some- 
times in the spirit and form of challenge. The 
assertion here is, that ‘‘a married woman is 
not free, and never can be.” As much as to 
assert that a married woman is her husband's 
lawful slave, and always must be. The utter- 
ance of the fact is the condemnation of the law. 
The remedy, the thing to be done, is to climi- 
nate this uurighteousness from our existing 
marriage law—just as heretofore the thing to 
be done was the elimination of our Southern 
legalized unrighteousness forgg our American 
system. During the first twenty years of our 
constitutional government—our free govern- 
ment—our man-suffrage government—our con- 
stitution, our Magna Charta, our ‘‘ supreme law 
of the land,” provided for the perpetuation of 
the African slave trade ; and the horrors of the 
middle passage and its concomitants went on 
under the protection of our stars and stripes. 
During nore than three-quarters of a century, 
under this Constitution and the statute laws 
of the land, we carried on the iuter-state 
traffic in human fiesh, a legalised illegiti- 
macy and enormity, more enormous, more de- 
praving, than the foreign traftic. During the 
last ten years of our national iniquities thus 
developed—preceding the crisis—as if to hasten 
the culmination, we became incontinent in our 
depravity ; and under the lead of our great 
**Expounder of the Constitution,” we went 
back on the old-time law, broke down the en- 
feebled barriers that had been set up for 
human freedom, made hounds of our constabu- 
lary force, made hunting-grounds for slave- 
traders of our soil that had been consecrated to 
liberty, and places of inquisition for the fleeing 
victims of oar courts of law. Twenty-five 
years ago the Constitution of Ohio offered the 
highest possible premium for perjury to any 
honest man who had thoroughly purged him- 
self of superstition. Such a man could not be 
a witners ina court of law unless he world first 
declare his belief to the contrary of his best and 
most cherished convictions of truth. His 
alternative was to perjure himself or expose 
himself to having his property, his rights, his 
life, sworn away from him by perjured con- 
Spirators, aspirants and felons. Five years ago, 
under the laws of Ohio, the innocent might be 
arraigned, charged with the highest of crimes, 
and not allowed one word to say in the presence 
of the most formidable array of felonious con- 
spirators. 

In view of such well-remembered oypreggions, 





atrocities, illegitimacies of law, from whose 
abolishment and abandonment we have as yet 
found no inconvenience to be complained of, it 
is not a good and snfficient reason for longer 
debarring one-half of the world’s citizens their 
rights, to allege that it would involve abolish- 
ment of a legalized slavery under which they 
have been held from time immemorial. Thus : 
‘* Even in the rule of equal suffrage the qualifi- 
cation of freedom and equality is required. But 
a married woman is not free, and never can be. 
The man who controls her subsistence will con- 
trol her vote. An equal right to the property 
would be of no avail without the right to dis- 
solve the marriage ; which is to abolish the pre- 
sent marriage system.” Abolish the present 
marriage system then, so far as to eliminate 
frum it all this abominable, monstrous slavery. 
The argament against the freedom now called 
for is the argument that has always stood 
against all preceding calls for freedom: it in- 
volves the abolishment of the slavery. What- 
ever in the present marriage system is right, is 
wholesome, is salutary, retain; the rest leave 
out, to remain with the other barbarisms and 
bratalities that have been abandoned. ‘The 
man who controls her subsistence will control 
her vote.” This is as true of the control of 
men a3 ot the control of women. The state- 
ment of the facts makes the argument to run in 
the opposite direction. It is that the illegiti- 
mate control should be withheld in favor of 
freedom—not that the freedom should be with- 
held in favor of illegitimate control. 

Fourth : By the law of nature the strong govern. All 
the progress of civilization is only a change of the out- 
ward forms. The rule remains the same. Women will 
always be subject because they are weak, She has no 
alternative but the rule and reciprocal protection of 
man, or antagonism to him in the struggle for sabsist- 
ence, in which the weakest goes to the wall. The nature 
of woman will make her prefer a man’s protection to a 
strife with him for a livelihood. ‘Lhis will always pro- 
vide for the great majority of women, and thus dis- 
qualify them for the suffrage. 

This paragraph is but another phase of the 
deciaration of the naturalness and legitimacy of 
despotism and tyranny—the synonymy, the in- 
terchangeability of might and right, as in rela- 
tion to governmental rule. Thus: ‘*Govern- 
ments are always existing. Every person is 
born subject to government. His [every person 
is a male] consent is never given nor asked. 
Nor can he withdraw from government....... 


Governments exist by natural law. Our only 
consent is submission.”...... ‘*By the law of 
nature the strong govern..... ..Women will 


always be subject because they are weak.” 
What is there in all this but an utter renuncia- 
tion and abjuration of any virtue in voting 
government? Away with the delusion, the cant 
and hypocrisy, about voting government !— 
or away with this impertinence, arrogance 
and outrage! If there be any virtue in 
voting government, it is that it furnishes 
protection to the weak against the strong ; and 
the virtue is in having the vote in the hands of 
the weak. It is the virtue of brains against 
muscles. It is the superior virtue of cultivated 
iutellectuality ; heightened, augmented, by the 
still superior virtue of cultivated morality, for 
overcoming brutality. 

Fifth: Suffrage will not help the condition of women, 
because their inequality arises from their natural dis- 
abilities. Their nature makes them seek man’s protec, 
tion, and they will make that their chief object. There- 
fore they will be less skilled than men in the aris and 
professions. Their sex disables them from competing 
with men in all employments, and is an incumbrance 
in most. Therefore they will always crowd a few 
branches of labor, and will have to work for inferior 
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wages. It is not that the lack of the ballot disables 
them, but that their disabilities of sex disqualify them 
for the ballot. Therefore there is no rational connection 


between Woman Suffrage and the evils it is prescribed 
for, 


To all that has been shown to be arrogant, 
unscrupulous and atrocious in the preceding 
paragraphs, this last adds the bald blasphemy of 
declaring that natural law has made it best for 
one-half of human beings to be in slavery to 
the other half. It is aggravation and intensifi- 
cation of the depravation and iniquity at the 
foundation of the plea for slavery based on 
color and race. It comes from bad moral and 
religious education, It is the monstrous pro- 
duction of the monstrous condition. None but 
mothers in slavery could have given birth to 
beings capable of such conceptions, or suscept- 
ible to such inculeations. 


No, no. It is not best for women or for 


men, that the mothers of women, or the 
mothers of men, moro than the fathers, should 
be slaves. Fathers and mothers sheuld be 
equal before the law—should have equal law- 
ful rights—or voting government is a futility, 
a farce. The propriety of voling government, 
the virtue of voting government, does not de- 
pead on equality of power, either in bras or 
muscles, among the constitutents. The pre- 
tension for the voting government is, that it 
puts the ballot in the hands of the weak for 
their fortification against the strong. All the 
more should women participate in this com- 
paratively pacifying, tranquilizing, humanizing 
part of the governmental process, because while 
she is man’s inferior for ill doing, she is his 
superior for well doing. ,In other words, as to 
any differences of qualifications, founded on 
sex, for a voting government, the preponder- 
ance is decidedly, overwhelmingly, in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. Orson S. Murray. 


Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio, 
September 20, 1869. t 





WOMAN AS A TAX-PAYER. 





Tue Suffrage of woman, as discussed at the 
present day, may find disfavor and a want of 
advocates, its feasibility mooted, its practicabil- 
ity denied, and its right disallowed. But the 
injustice of demanding taxes from women who 
are holders of real or personal estates, surely 
is so broad a wrong, so henious an injus- 
tice, that no one possibly can fail to brand 
itas an unmerited injury. Whilst there are 
many of our sex who are very indifferent 
to the elective franchise, they are wide-awake 
to the illegality of their being unrepre- 
sented tax-payers. T'o use a male vulgarism, 
you have ‘‘the bull by the horns,” and whilst 
our sisters will not yield acquiescence to the 
vote, heartily approve and commend every effort 
to relieve them from high rates of taxation, 
this is their weakness, for it appeals to their 
pockets ; and pocket appeals are always stronger 
than those of brain, inteliect or religion. It un- 
veils the gross injustice to extort from a feeble 
woman her earnings, her inherited or acquired 
wealth, force her to pay taxes, assessments, 
every known liability that compels a man to pay 
to protect bis house and lands, yet places the 
feminine race as a nonentity in the schedule of 
human rights. A keen antagonism to truth and 
justice is generated in the scale of equality, and 
evinces a heathenish servitude, a gross barbar- 
ism hanging to the coats of civilization, a 
slavery worse than that of an Indian woman or 
@ half-breed, Women do groan under the bur- 





den of taxation, with no redress, no representa- 
tion. It is paying to Egyptian task-masters, 
male governors, what rightfully belongs to a wo- 
man ; and I am fully aware, highly educated and 
pious ladies do most strongly desire that such 
philanthropists as Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony would urge before the public the terrible 
wrong done to the sex. Incomes and earnings 
bear the same ratio of taxation, without the 
least diminution, as a male property holder ; 
what regulates the one regulates the other ; on 
the same basis, the same foundation are women 
classed with the grand brotherhood when money 
for legislation, etc., is required ; and demanded 
for internal revenue, assessements for city im- 
provements, or a general taxation. No one 
then deems woman to be the weaker vessel, an 
indifferent class of creation ; she rises to the 
dignity of manhood equality ; tor once nicely 
poised with him ; she can call herself his mate, 
his peer. Although so out of place to appear at 
the ballot-box or polls; not womanly to be- 
come interested in her country’s government ; 
it is decorous, it is comely, it is highly proper 
she should go up to the tax-office and before 
bold commissioners deposit the sum of her 
alloted taxation. Truly consistency is a rare 
jewel. 


The American Constitution, that much batter- 
ed parchment, does not recognize any inequality, 
especially taxation and no representation. yf 
much doubt, if a nwmber of tax-paying women 
banded together to test the legality of the ques- 
tion—Ought women to be taxed with no repre- 
sentation ? no redress? would not meet a warm 
negative. Has any onea right to appropriate 
one’s money without a voice in the matter of its 
disbursement. Talkof wrongs. Talk of rights 
violated ; weare wronged, wronged seriously in 
this important matter. We here must be firm 
and steadfast in our battle for what God has 
given us, but what man in his avarice takes 
away. Of course there is no disputing we are 
on this vital point sadly a weaker vessel, weaker 
in our forbearance, our patience, our saffering 
calmly bearing imposition and robbery. What 
member of the gender masculine, would not urge 
a long, fierce combat for such undeniable rights, 
rights that they would possess at the sharp end of 
the bayonet or the cannon’s mouth. Money is 
man’s golden idol—the brazen serpent—woman 
bows before the same shrine and loves it with 
the same ardor, and to see her portemonnaie, her 
rents, her bank-accounts dwindle away to sup- 
port an expensive government, controlled by 
rapacious politicians and party leaders is rather 
humiliating and somewhat vexatious. The 
stamped receipt of tax-commissioner, ur- 
banely handed to the victim of greed and 
avarice is all very well, but the gross wrong, 
the hideous injustice stares in the face 
with no pros or cons, no ifs or ands. It is a 
fact written over the doors of every hard-work- 
ing woman of business, orof means. We are a 
tax-payer to alarge amount, some $2,500 year. 
We have paid taxes from a trust income some 
thirty-five years, we feel its burden, for 
our widowhood and fatherless children whom 
we support. Our yearly unwilling gift flows 
into a city treasury, we see our income shorten- 
ed by some thousands without the power of 
protest or redress. Man says woman is pro- 
tected ia her property and person. Man taxes 
her in the same rat*, makizg her at least equal 
in her taxation, all other points ill matched. 
Logically, he shows his cowardice, tor he rhears 
himself of his own strength in his power to take 
from woman the almighty dollar. On no firmer 





Ee 
basis can this question of Female Suffrage be 
argued. Somehow money always is a torch to 
the powder magazine of conviction that will in- 
flame into fire if rightly applied. Only put the 
match to man’s injustice is a decided, cautious, 
verity, and he will speedily escape, if possible, 
the,heat and coals of our burning indignation. 
Protest vehemently to the illegality of our taxa- 
tion,. we come with the full force and strength 
of our battering-ram which must cause the fall 
of the wall of.separation of rights. 


There is no legal talent, no statesman that 
does not or will not prove dishonest to his own 
principles in the code of honor, recreant to re« 
publican doctrines, unjust to himself, that hes- 
itates to condemn the taxation of woman, gives 
her a simple receipt of a payment of her taxes, 
without a single right in the choice of the dis- 
pensers and agents of her own monies, or of 
their lawful appropriation. Friends of our sex, 
our laboring sistexs, we who are less able, less 
capable, less intelligent, ask of you to stand by 
us on the holy ground of justice, equity and 
law. Feeble as the masses may be in your ad- 
vocacy of the vote, the majority of the women 
ag tax-payers throughout the length and 
breadth of England and America will bless you. 

8. PB. L. 








WHY MEN OPPOSE YOU. 





In the five hundred and fifly-seventh year of 
Rome, an attempt was made to repeal a law 
prohibiting women to wear, for ornaments, 
more than half an ounce of gold, or wear a 
dress of different colors, or, save for attendance 
on some religious celebration, to ride in a 
carriage drawn by horses, within the city or in 
any town. So desirous were the women to see 
this law abolished that they thronged the streets, 
and filled the avenues to the Forum and be- 
sought the men that the restrictions might be 
removed in the time of a great public prosperity. 
Cato the Censor was vehemently opposed to 
the repeal of the act, but one of the tribunes, 
Lucius Valerius, spoke in favor of the demand 
of the women. His speech began as follows : 
‘¢ But what novelty is there in the conduct of 
the matrons, because in a question which so 
nearly concerns them, they have appeared in 
pyblic? Have they never come out in a body 
before? I will refer you, Cato, to your own 
‘*antiquities.” Learn there how often they 
have taken the same course, and always for the 
public good. And first, in the reign of Romulus, 
when the Capitol was taken by the Sabines, and 
a battle raged in the Forum, was not th? con- 
test finished by the rushing in of the women 
between the two armies? And further, after 
the expulsion of the king, and the legions of 
the Tolsci had encamped near the city, did not 
the matrons avert a storm which threatened the 
existence of Rome? And when the city was 
captured by the Gauls, by whom was the ransom 
psid? Did not the matrons unanimously con- 
tribute their gold for the public benefit? The 
cases may be dissimilar as you say ; but they 
show that the women have now done nothing 
new. In exigencies, when the interests of both 
man and woman were at stake, nobody won- 
dered at their conduct. Why, then, should we 
be surprised at what they have done in a matter 
which so peculiarly concerns them?” 


This speech of this ancient champion cf 
Woman's Right to plead her cause in the only 
way then possible, contains much good, sound 
sense, that some of the more civilized modern 

tatesmen might apply to themselves, They 
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wonder that women can bring themselves into 
public notice. Even for matters which are of 
vital interest to the present and the future of 
the sex. Cato opposed the repeal of the ob- 
noxious law because he dreaded the inroad 
which would be made on the domestic govern- 
ment of the Romans. Half of the opposition 
which the women meet in their work of to-day, 
comes from t'se innate desire of man to rule, 
and the fear that if women gain a voice in the 
politics of the nation, men will lose their places 
as heads of the family. They are compelled to 
acknowledge the justice of the claims pressed 
upon them, but they very religiously turn to 
the Bible and say, ‘* Wives, submit to ybur hus 
bands.” When women become louder in their 
demands, and appear in public places to press 
them, these devout lovers of supremacy think 
they forget the command, “ Let women keep 
silence.” The ground on which they under- 
take to argue the question, when they tind that 
woman will no longer obey their quoted man- 
dates, is that the mother and wife will be lost 
in the voter and politician. Just as if there 
was any danger that a mother would so far lose 
all her mother’s instinct as to desert her child 
for the ballot ; or as if the wife, who is now a 
true wife, would lose her wifedom for the sake 
of politics. Women have too much human 
nature for that. The same argument was raised 
against the education of the sex. It was feared 
that mental development would kill the feeling 
of the mother for her child. Has it done so? 
Neither will it have that effect to place in her 
hands the bullot, the strongest protection vf an 
American citizen. Such arguments are a dis- 
grace to the sex which uses them. They are 
too weak for men of intelligence. They are an 
indication that the opponent does not enter 
upon his opposition with a conviction that the 
position he maintains is a just or even honorable 
one. It seems to me that the only possible 
objection which the men can raise to the en- 
francbisement of woman is the expediency of the 
movement, and that is easily met with the reply 
that in o question of justice, expediency has no 
place. A Farenp. 








CIVIL STATUS UF WOMAN IN TEXAS. 
——— 
Ciargsporro, Texas, Aug. 18, 1869, 

Deak Revowvrion: I have not seen your 
pleasant face for months. When I left my 
Kansas home it was only for three months, and 
here it drags along for seven or eight. And be- 
lieve me, I am just that much bebind the age. 
How goes the Revolution, not your paper 
but the Cause? I have been examining the wo- 
man question here a little. Texas was once a 
province of France, then of Spain. She has 
copied much from the Civil or Roman law. 
The Common Law as to property rights of hus- 
band and wife is not in force in Texas ; here a 
woman is protected in her property before mar- 
riage, the same as a man. The property ac- 
quired during Coverture by joint labor of hus- 
band and wife is regarded as Community pro- 
perty. Atthe death of either, the other may 
manage and control it without administration. 
All personal property possessed by husband and 
wife at the death of either, in law is presumed 
to be Community property. 

I find much to admire in this law, it beats 
our Kansas statutes even,or your New York 
Code, yet even here after incorporating this just 
principle into their statutes they have to make 
a legal declaration of the inferiority of the wo- 
men. 














This Community property is liable for all 
debts contracted by the husband during mar- 
riage and before. It may be used to pay his 
gambling bills before marriage or whisky bills 
after. Yet strange to say, this Community pro- 
perty is only liable for debts contracted by the 
wife for necessaries during marriage. 

As to the personal rights of the wife, the Com- 
mon Law is in fu!l force, so that [ presume a 
husband may use ‘* moderate chastisement ” to 
control his wife, or imprison her in her owa 
house, and she has no redress in law. 


The women here seem perfectly satisfied with 
their degradation, and I do not know that I ought 
tocomplain. They seem to think thatintelligence 
is not feminine ; they have a holy horror of be- 
ing called strong-minded, forgetting, perhaps, 
that its opposite is ‘‘weak-minded.” Just as if 
intelligence, mind, sov!, would detract from the 
beauty of women. The time is coming when 
men will want companions in business, in intel- 
ligence, in soul, ‘‘help-mates,” to walk with 
them through life, sharing its great burthens, 
then there will not be so many life failures. 
The women here can cook over camp fires (for 
cooking stoves, ranges, or even fire-places are 
scarce), they can milk, wash, scrub, carry a 
pail of water on their heads, but are horrified at 
the thought of putting their “idea” on a little 
ship of paper and lifting the huge pile to the 
ballot-box, that recoptable of a nation’s opin- 
ions, an arbiter of a natign’s destinies, an act 
that any little girl could perform without phy- 
sical exhaustion. Yet it would beso unwomanly, 
so masculine, the very idea horrifies them. Ben 
Butler could find here his type of a ‘ true woman. 
The Reverends should come out here, and find 
woman in her divinely appointed place, with 
manas her head. They certainly would find 
spiritual consolation. Because the ‘* Woman’s 
Rights advocates,” who turn the world upside 
down, have not been down here to any alarming 
extent. White houses, with green blinds, cook- 
ing stoves, washing machines, clothes-wringers, 
cheese presses, sewing machines, mowing ma- 
chines, etc., ate not yet here; the country 
is in its primitive purity. Every one in his 
or her divinely appointed place. 

Our disfranchised rebel friends are very sore, 
and groaning over their lost constitutional 
rights. But I have been trying to condole with 
them. Ihave used the whole woman's argu- 
ment, I have told them that politics is demoral- 
izing, that it is a ‘‘dirty pool” at best, 
contaminating all who touched its ‘dirty 
waters,” and that Ben Butler, and Con- 
gress generally, want to keep them pure, pre- 
vent them from demoralization, keep them out 
of the dirty pool, not as a mark of degradation, 
but because they love them so, That the Ne- 
groes were enfranchised for the purpose of ruin- 
ing them. I have urged that they ought to feel 
proud to be placed in the same political society 
with our wives, sisters and daughters (the white 
women of the country), that they ought to feel 
proud of this mark of distinction, of respect, 
but I cannot make them see it ; the women ap- 
preciate it, which is some consideration, but 
these rebels are perversely blind. It was their 
ignorance which led them into the late Rebel- 
lion, and now they cannot appreciate the proud 
distinction, the glorious privilege of being 
raised above the slime of politics, and made 
equal to women. And how we have dragged 
the Negro down from this high position that 
every true woman feels proud to occupy, and 
plunged him head foremost into this dirty 
pool, thus blighting his -character forever. 








Oh, fora Sumner, a Butler, or some northern 
clergyman to have’‘protested against this whole- 
sale demoralization. 


We, ‘the truly loyal,” and the negroes, are 
one class, no matter if we are demoralized ; 
the white women and the rebels the other. 
How Lenvy them their proud distinction ! 

I have been trying to study out what kind of 
a government they have in Texas, and I confess 
that I don’t know what to callit. Certainly not 
a republic, for there is not a vestige of repub- 
licanism 'eft here. The whole state is under 
military dictation, every little neighborhood 
difficulty is magnified into a row, the Jaws are 
defied and the Post-Commander is applied to 
for help ; you see how easy it is for one neigh - 
bor, for personal reasons, to send another to 
the military guard-house. 

And this is the ‘*‘ reign of terrorism ” that you 
have heard so much about in Texas. A North- 
ern man is just as safe here as a Southern man, 
they seem to'be welcomed to the country. A few 
exceptions exist, as is the case in all countries, 
but the great masses of the people want peace, 
but ‘Let ushave peace” was never intended 
for Texas, or at least it will never come under a 
military government. ll civil officers are 
made subject to a military dictator, and liable to 
removal by him. 

One side of the story is heard, and a good 
citizen goes into the guard house. The worst 
element in the state has come to the service, 
men who swear that they have always been 
Union men, stuck 1t out during the whole war, 
in a state where men were hung on the bare 
suspicion of Union sentiments, and they 
swear, ‘*so help me God,” and may God have 
mercy on their perjured souls. Had the Rebel- 
lion succeeded, they would have sworn just as 
hard on the other side. The best ones here to- 
day, as a class, are the ex-Confederate officers 
and soldiers, they were in the “ last ditch,” saw 
the end, they know just about how many Yan- 
kees a Southern man can whip, just what would 
be a breakfast spell. They knowall about the 
whipping they got, and the ability of the govern- 
ment to give them another ; they have no dis- 
position to rencw the contest. With Grant they 
exclaim, ‘* Let us have peace.” Why cannot 
the North understand that the true solution of 
our whole trouble is Universal Suffrage, Uni- 
versul Amnesty. Let all who are capable of a 
rational choice, have a voice in the government 
then we could have peace ; we might by way of 
exchange, perhaps, send up a few thousand of 
our most rabid ultra men, settle them in New 
England, provided we could get an equal num- 
ber of School-marms, in exhange. I know of any 
amount of men, whose early education was 
neglected, who would like to engage them for 
life, but should any Yankee girl venture out 
here, tell her to bring her cooking-stove and sew- 
ing machine. And why should not Yankee girls 
come to this Empire of the West, build them- 
selves up, and make themselves homes. Un- 
der our new Constitution, when adopted, free 
schools must be established in every district, 
andevery parent or guardian will be compelled 
to send their children to school. Five thousand 
good school teachers at least will then be want- 
ed. But my letter is already too long. 


Your old friend, 8. N. Woop. 





Tue people of Chicago having exhausted all 
other sources of amusement, have had a very 
hotly contested race on the Lake between 
twenty geese ; the successful leader was bap- 
tized Anna Dickinson, 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BULLARD. 
Loceene, August 23, 1869. 

Tue annual influx of pilgrims into Switzer- 
land is now at its height. Tourists of all 
nations throng the railways, climb the passes, 
pour into the cities and crowd the hotels 
of this wondertully beautiful region. For 
the grand old Alps have a magic of their own 
which draws to their feet worshippers from all 
other lands to bow with universal homage 
before their awful majesty, and one and all are 
ready to acknowledge that the half had not been 
told them, much as they had heard and read 
of the grandeur and beauty of Switzerland. 
And it is true that of all scenery, mountain 
views are the most indescribable. 


Not the pen of the most ready writer nor the 
pencil of the most gifted attist can give even 
the faintest conception of the glory of the ever- 
lasting hills. 

In their presence mortals stand abashed and 
confess that genius itself is powerless betore 
these vast works of the immortal hands, and 
nowhere else does man realize so completely 
that ‘‘God’s ways are not our ways, nor His 
thoughts, our thoughts.” 

But grandeur is not the only characteristic of 
Alpine scenery. Smiling valleys, placid lakes 
and verdant hills lend variety and beauty to the 
landscape, and the changing views make the 
tour through Switzerland a continual delight. 

Lucerne is one of the many lovely spots 
among the Alps. It lies on the beautiful lake of 
the Four Cantons, and nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than this quiet sheet of water encireled 
by its chain of green mountains, while the dis- 
tant snow clad Alps, towering far above, fill up 
the background; town, lake aud mountains 
forming a landscape unrivalled in beauty, and 
which once seen can never be forgotten, bat 
to which words of mine can do but scanty 
justice. 

Lucerne is a very ancient as well as charm- 
ing place. As early as 695 it was given by a 
German luke to a convent of Benedictines and 
was held by them for more than 200 years. 
Then Pepin, father of King Charlemagne, took 
it from these fathers and bestowed it upon 
another fraternity of monks who chanced to be 
favorites of his, and it remained in their pos- 
session for five centuries more. At the end of 
that time the Abbot of the convent sold Lucerne 
to Rudolph of Hapsburg, the ambitious founder 
of the Austrian dynasty. But the Swiss did 
not lke this summary method of changing 
their rulers. And when, in 1315, soon after the 
Austrian purchase, they were forced to fight 
the battles of their new lord and master against 
their brethren, the men of Schwyz, Uri and 
Unterwalden, the people of Lucerne rebelled in 
their turn and joimed the Swiss leazue which had 
been formed to rid the land of their foreign rulers, 
For more than filly years did the struggle con- 
tinue between the Swiss and their Austrian 
rulers, but at last Lucerne and her sister 
Cantons gained the day. In the famous battle 
of Sempbach, where 1,200. Swiss fought 4,000 
Austrians, they conquered, and won their free- 
dom. It was in that unequal contest that the 
hero, Arnold von Winkelried fell, but dying 
gained immortal fame. When the battle seemed 
all but lost and his countrymen wavered, he 
sprang forward alone, ‘‘ Brothers,” he cried, 
‘take care of my wife and children! I leave 
them to you!” and he plunged into the fray 





single-handed and alone. The desperate 
courage of the hero fired the hearts of his 
comrades. They, too, as one man, rushed for- 
ward, and as Arnold von Winkelried fell trans- 
fixed by a dozen lances, they swore to avenge 
his death—they vroke the Austrian ranks, they 
fought like demons ; they came out faint but 
victorious from the scene of carnage, and 
Switzerland was free ! 


Memorials cf the hero are still preserved in 
the Arsenal of Lucerne, but dear as is his 
memory to the Swiss, that of another warrior 
is more reverenced still. I refer to William 
Tell, whois to the Swiss almost what Washington 
is to us. Yethe was only one of many patriots 
who gave themselves to the cause of their 
country’s freedom. His romantic history and 
his daring exploits are probably the reasons for 
his taking precedence of his fellows who were, 
no doubt, his equals in devotion and bravery. 


Every child has heard the story of Tell’s 
shooting the apple off the head of his son, of 
his wonderful passage on the Lake when 
captured by the tyrant Gessler, the storm arose 
and his skill alone saved the boat’s crew from 
destruction ; the taking off his irons: that he 
mightsteer the boat, his escape as he touched 
the shore and all other secrets of his history are 
too well known to be recited here—but it gives 
a new interest to the old story to see the spot 
where Tell landed, with its memorial chapel 
erected in his honor—to visit the spot where 
his son stood when the wonderful archer drew 
his bow and transfixed the apple, to see the old 
house in which he lived, and the mountain 
stream where he lost his life in attempting to 
save a drowning child. All those spots and 
many more are showa you, and the old tale 
seems as fresh as if the events were Occurrences 
of yesterday, instead of having happened about 
five hundred years ago. You are not surprised 
that the poet Schiller and the composer Rossini 
chose him for the hero of their great works, 
but you are surprised and provoked to fiud 
common place, matter of fact people who 
coolly pour cold water on your enthusiasm by 
informing you that no such person as William 
Tell ever existed! You point to the chapel 
which was erect2d in his honor only thirty-one 
years after his death, and in presence of one 
hundred people who had known him personally, 
but the sceptics shrug their shoulders and smile 
contemptuously at your credulity. 

Such people would doubt the story of our 
own Washington and the cherry tree, and look 
with suspicion upon the assurance that he 
never told a lie! 

But in these days of unbelief, a little faith is 
a luxury, so let us cling to our ideal boy 
Washington, and let us also believe in Tell and 
the heroic deeds which gave him his surname 
—for Tell means ‘‘ the rash one,” und was giver 
him by his admiring countrymen. And after 
all, there is proof enough of his existence to 
warrant our belief in the reality of his life and 
adventures. 


The sights of Lucerne, aside from the beauty 
of its scenery, are few. Its quaint old bridges 
are worthy of a visit, and the famous *‘ Lion of 
Lucerne” should not be neglected. . This is a 
huge lion twenty-eight feet in length, cut in the 
solid rock, and is a monument designed by 
Thorwaldsen in honor of the Swiss guard who 
lost their lives in their heroic defence of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette against their own 
subjects ; it is most interesting both as a work 
of art and as a memorial of the noble band of 





soldiers whose heroism almost makes one for- 
get that they were mercenaries. 


A little chapel stands near the rock where the 
lion, carved out of the solid stone, lies in a 
grotto—he is wounded and dying, but still pro- 
tects the slrield with the lilies of France, faith- 
fal unto death. It is a most beautiful and 
appropriate monument. In the chapel daily 
masses are said for the repose of the souls cf 
these Swiss guards, and the cloth on the altar 
is the work of the Duchess of Angouleme, 
daughter of the royal pair in whose defence 
they lost their lives. 

There are most lovely walks and drives about 
Lucerne, and’ a few weeks stay there may be 
very agreeably spent. But however brief one’s 
tarry may be, ro traveller feels that he has done 
his duty unless he has made the ascent of Mount 
Rigi. 

This is a lofty but easy ascended peak from 
which one gets, or hopes to get, a fine view 
of the surrounding mountains. It is a tempt- 
ing but generally a most unsatisfactory ex- 
cursion. For however fine the day may be 
when you start to make the ascent, before 
nightfall Rigi is almost sure to envelop him- 
self in impenetrable clouds which rob you 
of all you came to see. Not one in twenty who 
goes up Mount Rigi to see the sunset, to spend 
the night on its summit, and to see the sunrise, 
gets any view at all. He gets a poor bed, poor 
fare and a disappointment, to pay him for his 
day’s work and toilsome scramble, and that is 
all. But sight-seers are like sheep, one follows 
another with blind disregard to the fate or ex- 
perience of his predecessor, and what thousands 
have done thousands more will do, no doubt. 
We did have a glorious view of the sunset flush 
on the snow-clad Alps when the God of Day 
touched their summits with his lances of fice, 
and it is most unjust for me to say anything in 
dispraise of old Rigi. 

But truth compels me to declare that mine 
was the exceptional experience. Many whom I 
met had climbed the mountain several times in 
vain and some even had spent five days on the 
summit waiting for a view. 

Perhaps it is the very variety of the thing 
which lends it the charm, but no—when Rigi 
is propitious, and lays aside his cloudy mantle, 
the view of myriad Alpine peaks, of lakes, and 
of villages which it discloses, forms a picture 
which is, indeed, “ a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” L. C. B. 





A Femace HorricuLtouristr, NEAR Moscow. —Madame 
K. has a talent for managing, and though she passes 
now a good part of the day in the harvest field, she usually 
confines her superintendence to the garden hot-houses. 
The kitchen garden is very large and in good order, 
and contains many vegetables which are unusual here, 
such as a large plantation of tc . The hot-houses are 
devoted chiefly to peaches, apricots, and plums. The sur- 
plus is sold, and madame K. is now anxivus, if possible, 
to pay the expenses of the hot-houses by the sale of extra 
fruit. The peaches have not done well this year, so that 
she is in arrears, but she has been laying out some new 
strawberry-beds, and hopes next year to make those pay 
well, It is quite common here for a noble to sell his 
fruit. He is a farmer and derives all bis revenue from 
the sale of his grain, and there is in principle no differ- 
ence between the two thinzs. It is fortunate, too, for 
our supply of fue fruit in Moscow depends entirely on 
the hot-bouses and gardens of the neighboring proprie- 
tors. In many cases the noble bas a distillery on bis es - 
tate, and makes a fine income out of whiskey, or he has 
a sugar or starch factory. 








I CANNOT Say that I think you are very generous to the 
ladies ; for whilst you are proclaiming peace and good 
will to men, emancipating all nations, you insist on 
retaining an absolute power over wives.—Letter of Mrs, 
Adams, wife of President Adams, May 7, 1776, 
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A WISE SELFISHNESS. 
—n 

A pLump old gentleman in shippers and spec- 
tacles, reading his evening paper, after a good 
dinner, who has a pleasant home, broad acres, 
plenty of bonds, stocks, and mortgages, is 
about as complacent a sight as one can behold. 

He usually has a calm, oleaginous way of 
talking, eating, walking, patting the dog, pok- 
ing the grate, and welcoming each new comer. 
It is amusing to listen to his plans and pro- 
jects, to the secrets of his past successes, how 
carefully he nursed and watched that nest-egg 
of his fortune, the first hundred dollars lent on 
interest, and after that how everything he 
touched turned to gold. Balancing the future 
with the past, he has a settled assurance that 
his children, to the third and fourth generation, 
must be safe against every want, danger and 
temptation, taking it for granted that his vir- 
tues, his thrift, cunning, and selfishness will 
be handed down to his heirs with his fortune. 


They are now all in comfortable hemes of 
their own, as he settled $300,000 on each of 
them on the day of their marriage, and proposes 
to give them as much more when he dies. 


To this end he has worked early and late, de- 
nied himself every comfort in his youth, and 
refused to do acts of charity in later years, con- 
centrating all his thoughts and powers on the 
self-aggrandizement and prosperity of his own 
family. 

When he hears of the misfortunes of others, 
of failures and defalcations, he thanks the Lord 
that his sons are wary and wise. When he sees 
pale, sad-looking girls going from slop-shops 
with their arms full of work, he is glad his 
daughters are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fare sumptuously every day. When ragged, 
dirty little boys and girls beg him iu the streets 
for bread, he is comforted with the delightful 
thought that his grandchildren will cscape such 
a fate. Going down Wall street, he soliloquizes 
thus with himself: What a nuisance these beg- 
gars are ; if everybody had worked as hard as I 
have, there would be no poverty in the world ; 
but I suppose it is God's wil! that there should 
be rich and poor, as our minister said last Sun- 
day, that the sweet virtues of benevolence on 
one side, and gratitude on the other, might 
find abundant exercise. Stop there, good sir, 
it is bad enough to suspect Grant and Bout- 
well of gambling with bulls and bears, in Wall 
street, without hinting that Infinite wisdom has 
a finger in any of our systems of Finance or 
Political Economy. In all God's arrangements 
there is at least equality. The air is free, the 
sun shines on the just and the unjust, the rain 
and dews fall alike on all. 

We shall take one grand step in the reform of 
present abuses, when the people understand 
that ignorance, poverty and suffering are the 
result of violated law, and to be remedied by a 





knowledge of science alone. The highest good, 
neither of the individual, nor the family, nor 
the nation can be secured while nine-tenths of 
the race are ground to powder that the one in 
gilded luxury may shine. 


A wise selfishness should teach the old gen- 
tleman in spectacles that bis children cannot be 
permanently prosperous until the whole human 
family are made so. The wheel of fortune is 
forever turning, lifting up some, and crushing 
out others. Selfish, cunning sharpers will, in 
turn, outwit his sons and daughters, and the 
estates he has so carefully built up will be scat- 
tered to the winds by the same system of legal- 
ized fraud by which he himself acquired them, 
in the beginning. 

No man, by indusiry and fair dealing, ever 
laid up a million of dollars. Such fortunes are 
accumulated in two ways, equally dishonorable, 
though both are sanctioned by law and public 
sentiment. ist. Money is lent at such high 
rates of interest, that the poor cannot borrow 
in their necessities, and those who do, are often 
ruined in a day. 2d. The moral sense of busi- 
ness men is so blunted that they take for what 
they sell all they can get, without the least 
reference to real value. They sell a worthless 
horse toa neighbor, and with the money in their 
pockets laugh at his credulity. They eell a 
bright pink calico to Bridget which becomes a 
white rag in the wash-tub, or a silk to her mis- 
tress whose lustre is all starch and gum arabic. 
This kind of legalized cheating is done all 
through, and on a giand scale, among the 
wealthier classes. 


The children of the old gentleman in specta- 
cles stand their chance among the rest of being 
defrauded, unless they are sharpers themselves, 
for in the selfish scramble for wealth the strong 
and unscrupulous will overpower and outwit the 
conscientious and the weak. 

The only sure and lasting work we can do for 
our children and grandchildren is to work for 
the establishment of those just and equitable 
laws that will protect the children of all in their 
tights. There is something rotten in Denmark 
when they who create the wealth of the world 
—they who build our cities, towns, railroads, 
ships, canals, highways, our churches, capitols 
and palace homes, who dig our coal, precious 
stones and gold from the bowels of the earth 
are ignorant, degraded and wretchedly housed, 
fed and clothed. This is not Providence, but 
man’s inhumanity to man. 


Instead of teaching our sons and daughters 
the old game of grab that has bean practised 
6,000 years, which has divided the world into 
two classes, sharpers and paupers, let us begin 
to expound those universal principles that will 
ensure the happiness and well-being of the 
whole human family. 

In the establishment of a government and 
religion based on equality, securing food, 
clothes, education, homes, and land for all, 
we should more effectually protect our own 
children, to the third and fourth generation, 
than we do to-day in concentrating all our 
efforts in the acquisition of bonds, mortgages, 
stocks, land, and in individual and family ag- 
grandizement. 








Miss Emuty Farrnrvuti commences her west- 
ern tour of lectures during the present month. 
On the 13th she will be the guest of Sir Fran- 
cis and Lady Goldsmid, at Rendcomb Park, and 
after lecturing in Cheltenham, she proceeds to 
Devonshire and Cornwall.—Qvurt Circular, 








“ 7HE CHRISTIAN UNION.” 
—o——— 

Henny Warp Bercaer resumes the editorial 
chair this last week, after several years of rest 
from such duties. In anarticle onthe ‘‘ Fool- 
ishness of Preaching,” he takes some Rev. 
Brother to task for apologizing to his people on 
preaching a sermon one Sunday cn the panic in 
Wall street. 


‘*He said it had been his rule to preach 
nothing but Christ and him crucified, and let 
politics alone.” Asif the good brother in stick- 
ing even to his one text would not be carried 
through the whole round of human duties and 
interests ; for it is as much his duty to preach 
the living Jesus as the dead Christ. If these 
punctilious divines would imitate the example 
of their great Master, their ives and teachings 
would become pre-eminently practical. We 
need far more sermonizing on the live issues of 
the hour, than on theological history and the 
sins of other generations now under the sod. 

But priests and politicians and sectarian jour- 
nals always avoid live questions, because when 
you set people to thinking and discussing, par- 
ties and sects go to the wall. Jesus, on the 
contrary, used to talk on every subject with 
everybody. Almost the first thing reported of 
him is a long walk and talk with the devil, in 
which a life of principle is weighed with one of 
worldly power, and though sorely tempted by 
Satan's plausible and dazzling promises, Jesus 
chose the former. Now it seems to us pre-emi- 
nently proper that our D.D.’s should preach to 
the poor sinners in Wall street, who have 
yielded to the temptations of the devil, and 
been dragged down to destruction. What great 
moral lessons might be preached from Jesus's 
sermon on the mount. If his rule for borrow- 
ing and lending were adopted, there would be 
no such thing as interest, or usury, and we 
should have a financial system based on moral 
law, rather than on the brute principle—each 
man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. : 


Jesus used to go rouad talking to all the la- 
boring men, too, on the questions of Capital 
and Labor, on food, clothes, diseases, on every- 
thing that concerned the people in their daily 
lives, hence the sick and the sorrowful, the 
blind, the deaf, the dumb, the lunatic, the pal- 
sied, all came to him to be healed and taught the 
laws of health and life. 


Jesus did not shut himself up in an elegant 
library all the week, and on Sunday step into a 
magnificent church to preach two short sermons 
on a future state that nobody knows one thing 
about, but he talked every day to the people on 
those questions on which they needed informa- 
tion. He told them not to swear, call hard 
names, or indulge in petty revenge, but to be 
pure in their lives, kind, merciful, generous, 
and in none of his sermons does he say a 
word of justification, foreordination, or any of 
those petty dogmas or technicalities that make 
up the warp and woof of the majority of the 
sermons we hear to-day. 

He preached against avarice, and selfishness, 
and the legalized grab game, by which the few 
prey on the many. If Jesus had lived in the 
nineteenth century, he would have created a 
worse panic in Wall street than we have yet had, 
for under similar excitement over the coin of 
Judea, ‘he overthrew the tables of the money 
changers and the seats of them that sold doves.” 

Then, too, if he lived in the metropolis, he 
would be peering round in the garrets and cellars 
and seeing how the people were housed and 
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clothed. He would have had a word to say in 
the National Labor Congress. He would have 
been through all the rum holes, gambling sa- 
loons, and brothels, preaching on temperance, 
games of chance, and purity of life and conver- 
sation. Had he been a member of the Repub- 
lican party, he would not have dodged the whole 
temperance question at the ‘Syracuse Conven- 
tion, nor written just such an editorial as H. G. 
did on the subject. If he could look into our 
prisons, asylums, courts of justice, and see the 
abuses, the bribery, and corruption, he would, 
ro doubt, denounce us, too, as a generation of 
vipers, and warn us to flee from the wrath to 
come. 


Perhaps, too, he might drive most of the 
sleek priests of to-day out of the temples, be- 
cause, with unctious words, on old traditions, 
they lull fheir people to sleep, when they should 
be wide awake with the spirit of progress now 
moving on the face of all nations. 








THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 





We never see this ancient journal any more. 
Without the least sentiment or romance in its 
youth, it has grown censorious and querulous 
in its old age, manifesting none of those sweet 
virtues we look for in declining years. ‘she 
Observer was always a kind of wet blanket to us 
in our youth, and after unwearied efforts on our 
part, it was supplanted years ago in the old 


homestead by the humane and liberal Jndepen- 
dent. 


Although this unhappy journal is deat, blind 
of one eye, and half paralyzed, so that it only 
takes a one-sided view of everything, and is 
wholly oblivous to the progress of the age, it 
still lives to the misfortune of its guardians, 
and the weariness of its friends. 

We hear that it occasionally makes mention 
of the Woman’s Suffrage movement in a gloomy, 
despondent way, that indicates real sorrow and 
suffering ; and that its sickly dreams are oft dis- 
turbed by visions of the unwise leaders turning 
and overturning the very foundations of dur 
social structure. Do you not know, good Ob- 
server, that the moral world is governed by 
great immutable laws, that cannot be changed by 
a‘series ot resolutions in a Woman’s Convention. 

Women will no doubt marry, and have chil- 
dren, when thoroughly educated and enfran- 
chised, just as they do to-day. 

Conjugal love is not based on the New York 
State Constitution, nor maternal devotion on the 
statutes of the legislature. 

We dislike to give pain, and annoy so vener- 
able a journal, and as it is an easy thing to get 
beyond its horizon, we will try and have this 
thing hushed up in one corner of the World 
buildings, just as we hush up our children when 
old nervous people come to spend a day in our 
home. 

We shall also give strict orders that THz Rzv- 
oxuTion be no longer sent to its sauctum, and 
if all other live journals will be as merciful, and 
the good janitor will tie a piece of black crape 
on the door knob, the dear old Observer might 
quietly pass away, and be gathered to its fathers 
(it never had.a mother) in comparative peace ; 
unless it be compelled to halt awhile in purge- 
tory, to expiate the gloomy theology it has 
taught the children of men through all its natu- 
ral life. 

Pray let the wheels of civilization stand still 
as they near the sanctum of the Observer, and 
“let us have peace” on its threshold, hence- 
forth and forever, 





MEN AND WOMEN. 
——p—— 

Ir is often said that men and women are so 
different, that it is absurd to compare them, or 
talk of their equality. 

‘* As well,” says Horace Bushnell, ‘‘ compare 
sunflowers and daisies.” Well, sunflowers and 
daisies alike need pure air, rich soil, the sunshine 
and the shower, and alike pine in the shade and 
perish in the frost. The whole vegetable world 
must have certain conditions of life and growth 
common to all. 

Men and women are not only both animals, 
but they belong to the same species. Dress 
them alike, and you cannot tell the difference. 
They are subject to the same uatural condi- 
tions and wants, and there is a corresponding 
likeness in their moral and intellectual powers 
and necessities. They are certainly equals in 
natural rights, and in all acquirements where 
they have shared the same advantages together. 

Boys and girls run, walk and play together, 
and in saying which runs the faster we compare 
them. They study togethex, and we decide 
which are the better mathematicians and gram- 
marians. 

We judge Rosa Bonheur’s great painting by 
comparing it with those of her masters; of 
Mrs. Browning poems, too, by those of the men 
who have written before her. 

Though Ida Lewis differs from her father, 
yet as a pilot in the hour of danger, she is his 
equal. 

To-day women are thinking, writing, speak- 
ing, walking, jumping, running beside men, 
measuring powers and capacities everywhere in 
the world of action and thought, and it 1s non- 
sense to say that they cannot be compared, or 
be spoken of as equals. 








A DONAIION TO HARVARD DIVINI1Y 
SCHOOL. 





Mexrose, Mase., Oct. 10, 1869. 


Dear Revowvtion : By the date of my letter, 


you will see that I am a townsman of that ex. 
cellent man, and true friend of Woman’s Rights, 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. J am also a constant 
reader of Tae Revoxvtrion, to which my wife 
has been a subscriber from its first issue. 

In your last number I noticed the letter of 
Professor E. J. Young, of the .‘* Harvard 
Divinity School,” stating that the students of 
that branch of our time-honored State University, 
at Cambridge, Mass., ‘‘are very desirous of 
seeing your paper,...... but they are unable to 
subscribe for it.” 

You generously reply that you ‘* will send it 
to them, free.” Your kindly intentions I am 
sure will be fully appreciated by the “ spiritual 
babes of Harvard ;” but having been for twenty- 
five years of my life publisher, editor, proprietor, 
or correspondent of New England newspapers— 
daily and weekly—I know, from experience, 
(as you so truthfully assert), that ‘‘ editors, 
publishers, type-setters, and ‘devils’ are never 
fed with manna from Heaven—but, by the 
sweat of their brow, they earn their own 
bread.” 

Earnestly sympathising with the ‘“ pin- 
cushion ministry ” of old Harvard, whose purses 
are evidently so lamentably depleted, and 
desirous that Taz Revonvtion should not be 
put to the expense of thus furnishing the 
Divinity School of the grand old University at 
Cembridge with a whole year’s regular supply 
of its spirited weekly issues, gratuitously, I 
enclose you $3 to pay for Taz Revoxvrion for 





one year, from October 1, '69, to be sent to the 
Reading-room of-‘‘ Harvard Divinity School.” 


And I feel very certain that Taz REvotrtion 
will thus procure a permanent subscriber ; for, 
after reading its rpicy columns one year, the 
students there will be sure to find the means for 
its continuance upon their files. 


Yours very truly, G. P. B. 
HARVARD AND THE ‘‘ SUN.” 


Ir is most cheering to know that the Sun, 
now shining in its daily rounds on eighty thou- 
sand readers, is ever alive to the interests of 
struggling womanhood in general and Tus Rev- 
OLUTION in particular. In a recent issue the ac- 
complished and humane editor, Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, gave his opinion on ‘‘ the Harvard letter’ 
which we published last week as follows : 


The divinity students of Iarvard University want to 
read THE REVOLUTION, and the Rev. Edward J. Young, 
D.D., Hancock Professor of Biblical Literature in that. 
institution, has written a lgtter to that vivacious journal 
asking for a copy gratuitously. The reason given by Dr.. 
Young for this negotiation is that the students “ are un-- 
able to subacribe ” for the paper. With that magnan- 
imity which is one of the graces of her character, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, the proprietor of the paper, replies 
that they shall have it without money and without price, 
and that “it bas always been woman's highest pleasure 
to build up the church.’’ 


On general principles we object to giving away news- 
papers to thevlogical seminaries ; and we think it is 
rather mean to address to their publishers such 
appeals as that of Rev. Dr. Young to Miss Anthony. If 
the divinity students at Cambridge can’t afford to 
subscribe for the journals necessary to their education, 
it would be better for the Rev. Dr. Young to go to the rich 
pillars of the Unitarian Church in Boston, and ask them 
to put up a couple of thousand dollars a year for the Di- 
vinity School to buy newspapers with. Why should a 
clever old maid like Miss Anthony, who is struggling to 
make a competency for herself and to propagate the 
ideas of the woman’s movement, be called on for a do- 
nation of three dollars to the schoal, when there are so 
many Unitarian millionaires in Boston who ought to 
pay it? 


On the other hand, Miss Anthony does well to send 
her paper to those inchoate ministers for nothing rather 
than not send it at all. She msy thus convert them all 
into faithful partisans of Woman’s Suffrage ; and sh 
knows that the least the young fellows can do when 
they are settled over parishes, will be to advise all their 
parishioners to subscribe for Taz REvoLvtTiIon. But all 
that is nota sufficient excuse for Dr. Young’s begging 
letter to her. 


‘* HARVAED” AND THE ‘‘ WORLD.”’ 


A professor in the Harvard Divinity School has writ- 
ten to THE REvo.vrion, setting forth that the students 
in that institution hungered and thirsted after that in. 
estimable adjunct to their theological studies, but 
that they have not enough of superfluous cash among 
them to subscribe for it. Therefore, they beg that it be 
sent them gratis. Of course, Tae REvoLvrTion grants 
their prayer. But would it not be more seemly, on the 
whole, for the members of one of the most richly en- 
dowed divinity schools in the country, if they found them 
selves unable to pursue their studies without Toe Revo- 
LUTION, to have it supplied as a text-book at the charge of 
the schoo)? A struggling paper, conducted by a tew woe 
men and advocating what its apostles admit to be an in- 
fant cause, cannot be supposed to be overburdened 
with money or able to give itself illimitably away. 
** The laborer is worthy of his hire” is a saying which 
the theological sucklings in Harvard will by and by be 
endeavoring to impress on their flocks. They might 
remember that it is a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways. A 


Dovstiess the editor of The Tribune was 
thinking of a celebrated lecture on ‘‘ political 
morality” when he commenced an editorial, 
the other day, by saying that 

The refusal of Geo, Wm. Curtis to accept the position 
atthe bead of the Republican ticket to which he was 
unanimously nominated, will be received with far less 





‘surprise than regret. 
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HORACE GREELEY AS A POLITICIAN. 





Horace Grexvey addressed the children of 
the Morning Star Sunday School on Temperance 
a few weeks ago. Among other things be said: 


Now! claim of you devotion to temperance, as 
cause that fighie against misery and crime and affliction 
and privatation, in this time and among this people, 
above all others...... In 10,000 holes in this city there 
are such drunken parents and such unhappy children, 
and I believe every one of these cbildren should be 
taken away from those parents whu abuse them fright- 
fully. All the powers of iniquity have their centres 
about the places where liquor is sold...... Suppose that 
not a single drop of strong drink was in this city or 
ceuld come here. You might disband your police, dis- 
miss your judges, and set aside al) your costly machinery 
for keeping down this evil......There is not a crime 
whose chief inspirers and promoters are not at the same 
time devotees of the intoxicating cup, living by it, 
or living for it......There is never any safety but in ab- 
solute refusal to take a single step toward forming an 
appetite that will forever and forever demand gratifica- 
tion. 

On the 2d instant, Mr. Greeley apologised to 
the Prohibitionists, because the Republicans 
gave them no encouragement at the Syracuse 
Convention, as follows : 

The Republican parly was definitely organized in the 
State Convention at Syracuse in 1855; where many ex- 
cellent, Republicans insisted that it should insert a Tem- 
perance or Liquor Prohibition plank in its platform. 
The subject was fully and fairly discussed, and the con- 
vention decided by a large majority, that it would do no 
such thing, but leave every Republican to think, feel and 
act on the subject as to bim should seem good. A great 
many were dissatisfied with the vote ; but each succeed- 

1 ng year bas strengtbned our conviction that it was right. 
+++ We have heartily supported Reyublican candidates 
who favored License as strongly as wedo Prohibition ; 
we are willing to do so to the end, 

He then alluded to the virtues of the Republi- 
cans by saying : 

A party that is based on a moral principle, and devoted 
to the upliftang of degraded Humanity cannot commend 
itself to the confidence of those who live by dragging it 
down. 

The Democrats were told that : 

Whoever seeks to live by pandering to the baser ap- 
petites and passions—whether gambling, lechery, or love 
of strong drink—takes to sham democracy as instinctively 
as a duck does to water. 

The Republicans were also reminded that : 

We, whe are Total Abstinents and Prohibitionists, 
claim and exercise our right to act in accordance with 
our own convictions without prejudice to our standing 

as Republicans ; others who differ with us on the Liquor 
questions, have a perfect right so to differ yet be recogniz- 


There are portions of our state where the public judg- 
ment favors a Prohibition of the Traffic in Intoxicating 
Beverages. There are others in which the slightest 
practical restraint of that traffic is widely resented and 
impatiently endured. The party, as such, could take no 
ground regarding tbe liquor traffic which would alienate 
thousands from its support. 

Mr. Greeley said on the 2d of Ovtober that 
**the party could take no ground regarding the 
liquor traffic,” and yet the month before he as- 
sured the innocent children of the Morning 
Star Sunday School, that ‘there is never any 
safety but in the absolute refusal to take a sin- 
gle step toward furming an appetite that will 
forever and forever demand gratification.” 

Not long afterwards, Mr. Greeley declared 
that the “ publication of abuses is the first step 
o reform.” 

Can he tell us why the Tribune said nothing 
about the temperance arguments made at the 
Syracuse Convention; and why the rum 
speeches of Charles 8. Spencer, and others, in 
the Convention were not held up before the 
children of the Morning Star Sunday School, 
that they might pray for the corrupt souls of 
those leading Republicans ? 
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Mr. Greeley did one good thing, however ; 
for alongside of his India rubber editorial on 
the late doings of the Republicans at Syracuse, 
he had the following : 


What we urge upon all good citizers, is not simply to 
oppose notoriously corrupt men, but to vote for no man 
whom they de not know to be above the possibility of sus- 
picion. We appeal to Republicans in every district in the 
state to act upon this plain ru'e, Wherever you find a 
doubtful man, scratch your ticket, and substitute the 
name of some one whom you feel sure you can trust. It 
is not enough that your candidate should not be a noto- 
ridusly bad man ; he should be known on all hands as a 
good man. If he is not, incontinently Bout ! 





WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA1ION. 
Le 

THe regular weekly meeting of the As3ocia- 
tion was held at the Bureau Wednesday, Oct. 6. 
as usual. The rooms were well filled by atten- 
tive and interested women. Several gentlemen 
were present, handsomely attired in new Fall 
costumes, with gloves, boots, etc., to match. 
Mrs. Phelps opened the meeting, introducing 
Mre. Charlotte B. Wilbour who read an essay 
upon the Ballot for Woman as a part of her 
Education. 


Mrs. Wilbour argued that society is a loser 
when it denies opportunity to power ard shuts 
the possibilities of a great nature into the nar- 
row field of dwarf intellects and mere brute 
drudgery for animal life. If a woman is to be 
mado ths subject of a government, she must be 
made a participant in it, or it stands convicted 
of injustice. No just man has a right to say I 
shall not vote, when I am under the laws, for 
sovereign and subject are one in every true re- 
public; and for the same reason no woman, 
nor universe of women, could have the right to 
define my duties and my privileges. The voice 
of the majority is not the voice of God, duty is 
not the result of a joint ballot, and the will of a 
million men or women cannot determine the 
place of any other one, While I do not ask of 
men the right to vote, having that right already 
on the self-same grounds that they have,I do ask 
of my own sex that they use that right as a duty 
as soon as the disabilities are removed. I ask it 
not only for the security of our rights, our per- 
sonal independence, our property and our honor, 
but for our individual growth, for the enlarge- 
mept of a nature too long circumscribed in nar- 
row limits by a partial culture and the degrad- 
ing sense of dependence and weakness. 

The education of the young women will take 
a more vital hold of things that are to be of a 
personal interest to her. History will be stud- 
ied for the light it will shed on her own duties, 
and will not be the memorizing of a mere cata- 
logue of names and dates. Woman will not 
muke use of a great earnest responsible right, 
without growing with its exercise, to a greater 
and more earnest soul, with a fuller sense of 
responsibility. 

Mrs. 8. F. Norton read the following resolu- 
tions, which were animatedly discussed for 
some time and finally laid upon the table : 

At the general election to be held on the Tuesday suc- 
ceeding the first Monday in November next, many State 
and legislative officers are to be elected, whose good or 
bad administration must of necessity affect women, 
either nearly or remotely. And as the women members 
of this Association deem themselves (and also those 
who are not members) citizens of this Republic, and as 
such entitled to all the rights and privileges belonging 
to citizenship, therefore, 

Resolved, That we issue a call to all the women of the 
State of New York, in favor of their movement, to imme- 
diately prepare themselves by information and other 

wise and to appoint their inspectors, hold their polls 
and make their returns a‘ter the legal manner sdver- 
ised in the papers, as nearly as may be. Also, 





Resolved, That after conforming to the requirements 
of the law, if our returns be refused by the County Clerks 
or whatever official be authorized to receive them, the 
members of the National] Woman’s Suffrage Association 
then appeal to the Supreme Court for a settlement of the 
question as to whether we are citizens of the United 
States ; if found to be so, then todemand cause why we» 
as such, are debarred the right to a voice in the election 
of those by whom we are to be governed, and for whose 
support as officers of the State we are taxed equally 
with men. 

Mrs. Norton explained her ideas at length, 
advocating the voting of women at the house of 
some one of their number in each District. 

Mrs. Wilbour said she was in favor of the ab- 
stract idea of the women registering their vote 
somewhere, but she thought it would cause a 
good deal of iidicule. Mrs. Norton replied, 
that it might be called something of a play, but 
it would show that women really wanted the 
ballot avd would obtain signers for the petition. 
Mrs. Blake thought that the wording of the 
Fourteenth Amendment certainly made every 
inhabitant a citizen, and as such, woman should 
vote at the regular polls. Mrs. Stanton consid. 
ered this playing at voting absurd. The laws 
are not very good to be sure, but still, women 
should do nothing illegal. We should not 
think of going to the polls until we bave our full 
rights. What woman ought to do 1s not to 
Play Voter but to educate herself to understand 
what she wants and what the ballot would do 
for her. 


There's the school system. If women were Su- 
perintendents and Trastees, no more of their 
wretched sisters would be teaching at one-third 
the price paid to men. Mrs. Stanton referred‘ 
to prison and law reforms and spoks of young 
boys being penned up in the Tombs and oblig- 
ed at night to stand sentinel over each other to 
prevent rats from devouring them. 

Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons said she had 
been a visitor at the city prison for the last 
twenty-five years, and spoke in favor of the sya. 
tem practiced there. She considered that every- 
thing possible had been done, and said Mrs. 
Foster had been for over twenty-two years a 
faithful and efficient official, in many cases, 
even using her own mes to restore to compar- 
ative virtue the women under her charge. 
Some discussion ensued, one or two of the 
ladies contending that many terrible abuses 
were permitted at the Tombs. 

Mrs. Wilbour was invited to repeat her essay, 
and Mrs. Stanton announced that she would 
shortly answer Mrs. Bronson’s argument against 
Suffrage. With a request to the ladies to be 
more punctual to the hour—2:30, p.m.—the 
meeting adjourned. 











CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 
senuibuabinaanta 

Tas late Woman’s Convention in that city 
it seems has stirred up all the editors and 
people to thought and discussion. Most ot 
them were disposed to accept the situation with 
pious resignation, but the Gazelle was left in a 
most rebellious and unhappy frame of mind.’ 
It was vexed because the meetings were so large 
and enthusiastic, and because some frivolous 
objecturs were so summarily disposed of. Its 
editor saw clearly that at no distant day he 
would be called upon to walk arm in arm with 
his wife and daughter to the polls unless by 
some bold stroke he could end the present 
campaign, and put the insurgents to flight. Ac- 
cordingly he shut himself up in his sanctum 
for days forging a bombshell that he hoped 
would send death and dismay into our camp. 

A good friend pear the scene of action seized 
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the dangerous projectile before it reached the 
metropolis, and by a rigid analysis tried to 
show the editor what poor stuff it was composed 
of, but he would not look or listen, so it was 
sent to us. 

One of the Gazette's accusations is, that the 
women dodged all the objections in the Conven- 
tion that they could not answer. 

How that was, as we were not on the spot, we 
cannot say, but if they could not answer them 
what could they do but ‘‘ dodge.” 

We never saw an objection yet that could not 
be satisfactorily answered, and we think the 
Gazette is well answered in the article sent us, 
under the head ‘* Rejected Objections,” which 
will be found in another column. 








Woman’s Surrracs Convention 1n Sr. Lovis 
—Ipeas To BE Fovant, Nor Mrn.—S. Louis, 
Ma., October 6.—The Woman’s Suffrage Con- 
vention met at Mercantile Library Hall this 
morning. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, was 
elected temporary Chairwoman ; Miss Phasbe 
W. Couzens, of St. Louis, temporary Secretary. 
These officers were subsequently retained in the 
permanent organization. The following were 
elected Vice-Presidents: Mrs. Frances Minor, 
St. Louis ; Susan B. Anthony, New York ; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Ill. ; Mrs. M. M. Cole, 
Ohio ; Mrs. John 8. Phelps, Missouri ; Miss Lilly 
Peckham, Wisconsin. Committees on order of 
business and resolutions were appointed, after 
which brief but pertinent and well-considered 
speeches were made by Mrs. Minor and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. Howe delivered a 
brief address upon taking the chair, stating that 
ideas are the rulers and not the governors, and 
that the battle should be against them and not 
the instituted authorities.— World. 








Cuezrinc News.—Mrs. Mary R. Parks, of 
Utica, writes that they are arranging for an 
Oneida County Woman Suffrage Convention. 
Let every county of the state do likewise. Ad- 


- dress the State Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Joslyn 


Gage, Fayetteville, N. Y., who will either go 
herself, or send a good speaker, to help organ- 
ize. Issue your Calls for Conventions at once, 
friends, and send vs acopy. THe REVOLUTION 
will help you to advertise all it can. Miss Re- 
becca Rice, of Antioch College, writes that 
County Associations have just been organized 
at Yellow Springs and Xenia, Ohio. 








Tue New England Labor Reform League 
holds its next Convention in Providence, Oct. 
16th and 17th. Senator Sprague, Mrs. £. L. 
Daniels, John Orvis, E. H. Heywood, A. W. 
Phelps, L. K. Joslin, Jennie Collins, 8. 8. Fos 
ter, J. W. H. Toohey, and others, are expected. 








Horticutturat Scuoon ror Women.—It is 
proposed to open a school in the neighborhood 
of Boston, where instruction in borticulture will 
be given to young women for a moderate com- 
pensation. The working plan of the school 
comprises a farm, to be procured in the vicinity 
of Boston, containing about twenty acres, five 
acres to be used for the cultivation of small 
fruits, flowers, salads and such vegetables as are 
suitable for culture by female labor, the rest to 
be devoted to mowing and pasturage ; a good, 
plain dwelling house, capable of accommodating 
about thirty inmates ; a barn large enongh for 
the farm stock, and an experimental plant- 
house for growing flowers and early vegetables, 
and the forwarding of plants for field crops. 
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The control of the institution is to be vested in 
a president, secretary, treasurer and tweuty-four 
managers—one-half of whom will be ladies— 
who will be aided by a competent instructor and 
experienced farmer, and the other necessary. af- 
sistants. The pupils will be instructed in plain 
sewing, the use of the sewing machine, and in 
all kinds of housework, as well as in horticul- 
ture; and lecturers and teachers in kindred 
branchers of labor and service wi:l be employed 
from time to time. It is intended to receive pu- 
pils to the number of twenty-five, who are from 
the age of sixteen and upwards, of good charac- 
ter, fair education, and able to work as may be 
required. The course of instruction will extend 
through two years. The estimated cost of start- 
ing this novel but commendable enterprise is 
about $30,000, and the committee having the 
project in charge will shortly issue an appeal for 
funds. 





MISS EMMA WEBB. 
neni 

One of the most promising features of the 
womsn’s movement at present, is the open op- 
position from the women themselves. There 
are several ladies in different parts of the coun- 
try, now lecturing against the extensive of Suf- 
frage to women. They probably do not see 
that taking the rostrum is a fatal step in that 
direction. 


When a woman so far oversteps her prescribed 
sphere as to express her opinion in a mixed 
assembly of men and women, it will not be very 
difficult for her quietly to slip it into the bal- 
lot-box in the presence of four inspectors. 

We warn Miss Emma Webb, who lectured in 
Brooklyn, a few evenings since, in ridicule of 
strong-minded women, that she is in great 
danger of being ranked in that category herself. 
The World says, Miss Webb is quite pleasing in 
her personel, but complains that she kept her 
audience waiting a long time, which no speaker 
should ever do. 








Mrs. M. E. Jostyn Gacsz is now prepared to 
receive invitations from Lecture Committees to 
deliver either of the following lectures the com- 
ing season : ‘‘ Individuality,” and ** Woman un- 
der ‘the Pharaoh’s.” A correspondent seye : 
“The Lecture entitled ‘Woman under the 
Pharaoh’s’ will, I think, throw as much light on 
the power held by Woman in that wisest of na- 
tions, and now to a certain extent lost, as did 
Mr. Phillips’s lecture on the ‘Lost Arts’ in- 
struct people as to the inventions of paet ages.” 





SORUSIS AND THE WOMAN'S 
PARLIAMEST. 





To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Sir : Sorosis is not in the least danger of disruption. 
None of its members are in favor of committing the so- 
ciety to the *‘ extremely advanced views of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Mizs Anna Dickinson,” but the 
reverse. Sorosis desires to hold itself aleof from politi- 
cal claims and discussion. The Woman's Parliament is 
neither more nor less than a select convention of ladies 
of talent who meet by invitation to discuss questions of 
social science which properly interest their sex. No 
authority is claimed or desired for it, except such as in- 
voluntarily attaches to the names of such women as Mis, 
Pierce of Cambridge, author of the papers on ‘‘ Co-op- 
erative Housekeeping,” in The Atlantic ; Mrs. Horace 
Mann, the sister-in-law of Hawthorn, and Miss Peabody, 
whose writings on primary education are standards, 
These ladies bave signified their intention to be present 
at the Parliament and take partin it. Mes, Pierce will 
preside at the preliminary meeting. The subjects for 
discussion are assigned to different distinguished ~wo- 
men, who wil] read papers on these topics, The Parlia- 
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ment is not an open convention where any one is at lib- 
erty to inflict any hobby on the audience, It is nomore 
than a parlor conversazione, where a few well-informed 
women of position and polite culture will discuss the 
best methods of training young children, of economical 
housekeeping and hospital affairs—things which most 
intimately belong to woman’s sphere. 

The ideas of Sorosis on politics were expressed at the 
last meeting by the President who declared, without 
asserting or denying the right of women to vote, that 
they were not ready by education or business habits 
to work with men, that they have enough at present to 
do to fit themselves for the work which nobody ques- 
tions is their own. Sorosis is neither a set of politicians 
in petticoats, nor of termagants in long trains. The 
society earnestly desires that people shall keep its name 
distinct from any political or fashionable ambition. It 
is neither a Club of fast women nor an electioneering 
caucus. It is so anxious to preserve a reputation for dis- 
cretion and womanly decorum in all things that it will 
not hesitste to discard any disturbing element with 
promptness, no matter what it may lose in telent by do- 

ng so. Itregrets that its record should be misinter. 
preted. To make womanly women is the highest aim of 
Sorosis. Very respectfully, SHIRLEY DaReE. 

New York, Oct. 5, 1869. k 

When this Parliament is to meet is not yet 
fully decided, but we hope ‘‘ the womanly wo- 
men,” throughout the country will be present 
and take part in its deliberations. We have no 
doubt after assembling in their conventions a 
dozen years, to discuss woman’s wants anid 
needs, they will be ready for the ‘‘ extremely 
advanced views ” that Miss Dickinson and Mrs. 
Stanton hold to-day. . 


It was hardly necessary for Miss Shirley Dare 
to tell the public that the refined, cultivated 
ladies of the Sorosis are not termagants, as no 
one who has witnessed the harmony and deco- 
rum with which all their convocations are con- 
ducted ever supposed they were. Equally pre- 
posterous to hint that ladies of such rare common 
sense, could be guilty of the folly of wearing 
‘long trains” or indulging in any “ political 
or fashionable ambition” whatever. If in due 
time their Parliament should become fashion- 
able, and begin to discuss questions of educa- 
tion, sanitary, or prison reform, or any matters 
on which men vote and make laws, the Sorosis 
would promptly and quietly dissolve, and fall 
back to their appropriate sphere. 

If “ women, by habit and education, are unfit 
to work with men,” we cannot see how the con- 
tinued isolation of the sexes van ever prepare 
them for future association, The paper to be 
read on this kind of social science must be a 
remarkable production. - 








FANNY FERN. 
— 

Ir is well known that Fanny Fern hag written for no 
paper but the Ledger, during the last fifteen years, yet 
the “ Woman’s Rights” newspaper, THe REvo.urion, 
prints, without credit, in a prominent place, in large 
type—and leaded at that—just as if it was written ex- 
pressly for its columns, Fanny Fern’s article on “ The 
Modern Old Maid,’’ from the Ledger. Have we no 
rights !—Ledger. 

We found Fanny’s ‘‘Old Maid” in our sanc- 
tum like a waif in society, without name or own- 
er. We did not know whence she came, nor 
whither she was going, so for safe keeping we 
put her in Tue Revoxvrion to teach the 
daughters of the people. The knowledge that 
she has done good service to her sex, in gener- 
al, and old maids in particular, will in a meas- 
ure compensate Mr. Bonner for the trial of see- 
ing her shine in other circles than his own. As 
Fanny has been frisking about everywhere in 
the literary world for twenty years, and seeths 
to be a universal favorite, how could we know 
that the Ledger owned her, especially as that 
journal is never sent to our sanctum, 
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1HE NEW ERA. 
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From its motto, ‘‘ Equal rights for all,” and 
from its prospectus, of which we give the prin- 
cipal points, this new German weekly will ob- 
tain the sympathy which it deserves. 

The prospectus of the New Era does not 
differ from the general tenor of prospectuses, 
“it promises not to become a politic party 
journal ; promises help and encouragement to 
all just and beneficent enterprises ; to combat 
error, wickedness and corruption in what- 
ever party they may be found. In regard to 
its political faith, it aims at a perfect republic; it 
favors Woman Suffrage, because all men having 
equal rights, man and women must be equally 
considered by the laws.” It tends to improve 
instruction, as the only means to better the 
social condition of the mass and to diminish 
crime—and promises to suggest reforms for a 
juster compensation of work. 


It is difficult to form a correct idea of n paper 
by reading its first number only ; we hope that 
it will gain influence among the German popu- 
lation, and we really give it our best wishes, 
the more so being, as it claims to be, a philan- 
thropical rather than a pecuniary enterprise. 








L’AMERIQUE. 





Tue following is a sketch of the ‘ Platform’ 
of the new French paper L’ Amer ique, noticed in 
our columns last week : 


«* Our first principle is that all human beings 
are equal, whatever their color or sex ; conse- 
quently all must be equal civilly and politically 
—that all are entitled to the same education, 
and to the same means of intellectual develop - 
ment—tkat all have equal right to equal re- 
muneration for equal work. 


**Our second principle is that there must be 
reciprocity between capital and lebor ; there- 
fore we seek a law of equity, by means of which 
the rich shall not become richer in idleness, 
whilst the poor become poorer in daily toil— 

jaw which shall grant to the laborer, comfort, 
rest, resources for old age, and leisure to culti- 
vate the noblest part of his being : his intelli- 
gence, his reason, and bis heart. 

**Our third principle is that the race is des- 
tined to form one family ; consequently, that 
all which tends to isolate nations, to make 
them self-sustaining, and to irritate them 
against one ancther, is contrary to this great 
end. Weare, therefore, for free trade, and we 
desire universal peace. 

‘*In free trade every nation will produce only 
that to which it is best adapted—kind relations 
will be established between nations, antipatbies 
will disappear, and the mass of consumers will 
not be sacrificed to the enrichment of the few 
privileged ones. 

** By universal peace the fraternity of nations 
will be established, the masses of laborers will 
no longer go to sacrifice their lives to the profit 
of ambitious men—to the wearers of epavlettes. 
The unproductive hundreds of thousands now 
consecrated to the impious work of destruction 
will then increase the peaceful industry which 
is to-day paralyzed. 

** Finally, our fourth principle is, thata human 
being, whatever he be, is to be respected—that 
he is never to be treated cruelly, and that his 
life is to be held sacred ; that society has but the 
one right : that of preventing injury—but one 
duty toward the guilty : that of working for his 
improvement ; for, by its own indifference it is 





She Revolution, 


in a great degree responsible for vice and crime. 
In accordance with this principle we demand 
the reform of certain laws, and the establish- 
ment of institutions for the prevention of evil, 
and we demand earnestly, and unceasingly, a 
change of system in our penitentiariés, and the 
abolition of capital punishment.” 











‘““SHALL COUSINS MARRY?” 
enibihllpeedia 

Your correspondent, L. I. L. in a late Revo- 
tution (Sept. 30th) would seem rather to ques- 
tion that consequences are disastrous when 
cousins marry. I thought the question was 
setled in physiology and psychology that such 
marriages are disastrous. I have supposed 
that statistics of the Asylums had somewhat to 
do in settling this question, as well us private 
observations. The cousin marriages, within 
my own knowledge, are rather untoward, and 
even disastious inthe first generation, though 
justified on Bible grounds. But the Bible and 
church are not quite the proper authorities up- 
on this matter. Abraham married his sister or 
cousin, and Lot was rather close of kin to his 
daughters in Israel. But these and other bibli- 
cal aspects of the question would seem rather to 
be in the domain of mythology than of history, 
though it is related of the ancient Persians that 
they did sometimes marry their sisters. 

The English who have been much in the 
habit of cousin marriages, have sometimes 
sought to defend the practice from the analo- 
gies of stock-breeding—some of the experimen t- 
e:8 denying that in and in breeding detoriorated 
the stock—that is, they could show that such 
stock quite as readily laid on fat. But we sub- 
mit that this touches the question in a very 
qestionable shape, and the ability to lay on fat 
can hardly be considered the more excellent 
estate of humanity. The body being the medi- 
um of the spirit, it is best to have both in the 
highest order of nature, beginning as near as 
possible to the source of perfection by taking 
good heed of ante-natal causation. 

c. B. P. 








(ne Byron Casr.—It has been amusing to 
us to notice how hypocritical some of the Press 
have been in this controversy. When it was 
published in the Allantic, they branded it as 
improper for publication m a respectable paper, 
as tending to corrupt the youth by its dissemi- 
nation, in short as obscenity ; yet many of these 
same journals laid it before their readers verba- 
tim, or in part, and have kept it before the 
public, in one way or another, for almost two 
months! One of our city journals, but the 
other day, gives a column to this “ filthy Byron 
story which Mrs. Stowe has set afloat,” in ex- 
tracts from a country newspaper, which extracts 
are filthier than anything in Mrs. Stowe’s paper. 

This article, which Mrs.Stowe ** has set afloat,” 
would have long since sank from public view 
if it had not been for just such journals as these, 
It is plain to see that many of the journals which 
have been severest in their abuse of Mrs. Stowe, 
have merely used this Byron article as a scape- 
goat to upbraid her for her well-known Anti- 
Slavery proclivities. Since this grand rally 
of manhood to the defence of Byron, the oft- 
repeated quotation, ‘‘man’s inhumanity to 
man,” is all a farce. 





Sr. Lovrs.—Just as we go to press, Miss 
Anthony comes back from St. Louis, and re- 
ports a large and enthusiastic convention. We 
will give the resolutions and some report of it 
next week. 








Penstons.—The government pension agents 
opened their doors on Saturday, for the half 
yearly payment cf pensions to wounded soldiers 
and the widows of those deceased. Not only 
does a widow forfeit her pension if found to 
have married again, but she loses it if found to 
be living with any man, or even leading an ir- 
regular life. Of course, soldiers entitled to 
pensions may lead as irregular lives as they 
please. The government punishes a woman 
but takes no cognizance of a man’s immoral- 
ities, 


At an early hour a few mornings since a special officer, 
W. J. Newcombe, together with a number of deputy 
marshals, made a sudden and determined raid upon 
about twenty female pensioners who had assembled at 
the Pensivn Office, rear of the Custom House, to receive 
their monthly payments. 

It is charged that a number of these war widows have 
been married, and that they are not, therefore, entitled 
to the amounts which they receive. Moreover it was al- 
leged that some of the worthy dames generally came 
down in carriages and presented no evidence of being in 
poverty. In fact the majority of them, it is said, looked 
extremely well, and far from being dependent on the 
government for support. Rumor has it that the frauds 
in this department are immense. The officers made a 
successful raid this morning by special instructions 
from the Pension Bureau in Washibgton. Atte: the wo- 
men were arrested they were taken to General Law- 
rence’s headquarters preparatory to examination. 





Massacuusetts, our readers will see, in her 
pride, has cruelly taken from us the pleasure of 
donating our valuuble journal to the young 
men of Harvard, As our benevolence is fore- 
stalled in this direction we will be very glad to 
send Tue ReEvouuTion to any other theological 
institution, where the youth are hungering and 
thirsting for such comforts and consolations as 
its pages afford. Let them promptly report. 





ALLGEMEINE KRANKENHAUS, 
Vienna, Austria, Sept., 13, 1869. 


Mrs. E. C. Stanton, President of the National 

Woman’s Suffrage Association: 

Yours of date, July 20th, is at hand ; inform- 
ing me that I am appointed a delegate to the 
Women’s Industriat Convention, to meet in 
Berlin, in November. I regret not being able 
to act iu accordance with the appointment, but 
my studies and duties in the hospital will not 
permit it. 

Yours very truly, 





Mary J Sarrorp. 








A BLACK FEMALE ON ‘JHE 
“WHITE MALE.” 
—_>——_ 
Sosourner Trorn, at a long azo Woran's 
Rights meeting in Ohio, made the following 
characteristic speech : 


** Well, children, whar dar’s so much racket 
dar must be some’ting out o’kiltcr. I tink dat, 
‘twixt de niggers of de Souf and de women at de 
Norf, all a-talking "bout rights, de white man 
will be in a fix pretty soon. But what’s all this 
here talking "bout? Dat man ober dar say dat 
women needs to be helped into carriages, and 
lifted ober ditches, and to hab ds best places 
eberywhar. Nobody eber helps me into car- 
riages, or ober mud-puddles or gives me any 
best place,” and, raising herself to full height, 
and her voice to a pitch like rolling thunder, 
she asked, “And ar’nt 1a woman? Look at my 
arm,” and she bared her right arm to the shoul- 
der, showing its tremendous muscular power. 
‘I have plowed and planted and gathered into 
barns, and no man could head me—and ar’nt I a 
woman? I have borne thirteen children and 
seen ‘em mos’ all sold off into slavery, and when 
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I cried out with a mother’s grief, none but Jesus 
heard—and ar’nt I a woman? Den dey talks 
*bout dis ting in de head. What dis dey call it?” 
‘*Intellect,” whispered someone near. ‘ Dat’s 
it, honey. What’s dat got to do with woman’s 
rights or nigger’s rights? If my cup won't hold 
but a pint and yourn holds a quart, wouldn’t ye 
be mean not to let me have my little half-meas- 
ure full?” and she pointed her significant fin- 
ger and sent a keen glance at the minister who 
had made thé argument. The cheering was 
long and loud. ‘Den dat little man in black 
dar, he say woman can’t have as much right as 
man ’cause Obrist wa’nt a woman. Whar did 
your Christ come from?” Rolling thunder 
could not have stilled that crowd as did those 
deep wonderful tones, as she stood there with 
out-stretched arms and eye of fire. Raising her 
voice still louder, she repeated: ‘* Whar did 
your Christ come from? From God and a wo. 
man! Man had nothizg to do with him.” 








WE call attention to the advertisement of the 
North America Life Insurance Company, which 
appeared in Taz Revoivtion of Sept 23, Mr. 
Morgan, the President, has heen many years in 
the business, and is eminently qualified by ex- 
perience and ability for the important position 
he holds. The North America under this man- 
agement may be considered a representative 
Company. It brought out the Registry law, and 
has faithfully adhered to it. By doing this, it 
has placed its policy-holders in a position of 
perfeci safety, where they can suffer no anxiety 
in regard to the future. Whatever may be the 
fate of other companies, the policy-holders of 
this company are protected by a law precisely 
similar to that which gives their value to bank 
notes, and made the banking system of New 
York the safest ever known—so far, indeed, 
that not a dollar was ever lost to the public. 








Facts ror Tar Lapres.—Ten years ago I pur- 
chased a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, 
and have had it in constant use in my family 
since. We used it during the war to make 
clothing for our volunteers in the service, and 
for the hospitals, and this work was very heavy, 
being coarse woolen, and cotton fabrics. It is 
still in good working order, nothing having been 
broken but afew needles. You are welcome to 
use my name in your recommendations. 

Mrs. Hueu McCutt1ocs, 
Wife of Secretary U. 8. Treasury. 





A Greu IN THE JumMPING Rina.—Our readers may 
recollect a jumping match in Dorchester, Mass., 
a short time ago, in which a young girl named 
Katie Murphy defeated the noted jumper Michael 
Flynu. The latter was not, satisfied with the result, 
and a new match was arranged for Tuesday. In tossing 
up for the first jump the man won, and made a leap of 
10 feet 644 inches. It was Katie’s turn next. and she 
came to the scratch very unconcerned)ly, and apparently 
with great ease made a leap of 10 feet and 8 inches. 

Time was again called, when Flynn made another leap 
of 10 feet and 9 inches, and won the heat, as Katie 
jumped again right into her old tracks, making only 10 
and sight inches, After a few moments’ delay, the third 
and last jamp was called. Flynn came to the scratch 
well braced,and made the leap, clearing only 10 feet 9 
inches, There was a moment of suspense, and anxiety 
was mirrored in every face save Katie’s. She seemed 
perfectly calm,and not the least excited. Nimbly she 
walked up to the line, and with much gracefulness took 
her position amid a most profound silence. Scanning 
carefally the ground, she suddenly bounded off hke a 
young fawn, making the extroardinary leap of eleven 
feet two and one-half inches, 
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Reap:the South Carolina letter from P, P. 
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Tue CaTHoLic WorRxD for October. 
zine of General Literatare and Science. 
Publication Society, 126 Nassau street, N.Y. 
In the Pope’s ‘‘ Appeal to Young Christian Women,” 
he remonstrates against ‘‘ female extravagance,” say- 
ing, ‘Oh! that women would believe that the esteem 
and love of their husbands is to be won, not by magnifi- 
cent dress or costly adornments, but by cultivation of the 
mind, and ot the heart, and every virtue,” and commends 
a French woman’s efforts, who, “ being aeep)y impressed 
with its force and importance, has written a book in 
which she depicts the sad consequences of extrava- 
gance, and calls upon the women of the present day to 
unite against the pernicious evil, which is ro destructive 
to morals and to the welfare of the family.’ “‘ Marie De 
Gentelles’’ answers, ‘‘ The time, then, has come to un, 
dertake a crusade, as it were, against an enemy whom 
we shall not have to cross the seas to seek ; because he 
has cunningly penetrated to our firesides.’’ This neces- 
sary reform must be inaugurated by the young women 
of France ; those of a mature age will encourage and 
aid our efforts. 


A Monthly Maga- 
Catholic 





“ Extravagance in dress, and the point it has at pre- 
sent attained, is simply ridiculous folly, and at the same 
time, what is more to be lamented, it is in direct oppo- 
sition to the spirit of Christianity. 


“We are thinking creatures, rational and intelligent. 
It is evident, and there are those of our sex who have 
proved that we are capable of feeling the noble joy 
which is found in the study of literature and the 
sciences, and in the cultivation of the arts, How comes 
it, then, that we are content with those frivolous occu- 
pations in which most of us squander our time ? 

“Fashion! Let us throw off its shameful yoke, In- 
stead of accepting, let us make its laws. This is reason- 
able ambition. Why not form a committee, and every 
year, or at the beginning of every seuson, pass judg- 
ment cn the important question of the transformation 
of our toilettes? Why not submit the laws made by 
this female assembly to a committee composed of our 
husbands ; and finally, promulgate and introduce them 
to the notice of all whom they concern by a special and 
duly authorized publication? I commend this project 
to the serious consideration of our young women. All 
will admit that it would be less humiliating for us 
to submit to the dictates of fashion under such, than 
under present circumstances. Clothing bas a two-fold 
end: to cover us and protect us from the inclemencies 
of the seasons, to supply the place of the beautiful fur 
or the brilliant plumage which forais the natural cover- 
ing of beasts and birds. I will return later to the ques- 
tion of woman’s clothing considered in a religious and 
moral point of view. At present, I treat of it only as it 
regards health. Do our dresses cover us? By astrange 
‘reversion of common sense, itis during the severity of 
winter we most willingly expose our arms and necks. 
You smile? ‘The parlors are warm. But are our car- 
riages, are the streets of our large cities? You would 
shudder if I should present to you the frightful statis- 
tics of the young women who have fallen victims tc 
such imprudences. Every religion has its martyrs 
Do you wish to be martyrs to fashion ? 

“ Bo much for the human side of the question. Permit 
me now to enter into a more elevated circle of ideas , 
and to remark that hitherto I bave appealed neither to 
conscience nor to religion. 1 have addressed myself to 
women of the world; I now turn to young Obristian 
women : Let me remark inthe beginning that I wish to 
condemn in our toilette nothing save what is contrary 
to propriety or modesty.”” ‘Moreover, it is evident 
that woman, whatever her age or condition, should en- 
deavor to render her attire suitable and becoming.’’ 

‘That which we ought to possess, that which should 
regulate our dress, as well as all our actions, is a clear 
comprehension of our duties. We should appeal to 
our conscience, scrutinize our intentions and our de 
sires, and then regulate and reform wherever there is 
need.’’ ‘Here, then, is the pith of this question; it 
may be summed up in a single word; are we wise 
mothers, and sisters, or are we merely women of the 
world?’ ‘It is not heart that is wanting in us, but re- 


How oppose a barrier to this ever-increasing tide of 
luxury and of prodigality? The way is pointed out in 
a few plain and simple words. To form among ourselves 
an association, to have our laws and regulations, and 
pursue with the zeal and determination which charac- 
terize us when we wish to attain anyend. But what 
promise could and should .be made by the members of 
this sacred league? They will haveto be determined 
by the brave champion who shall bear the standard in 





this war against extravagance, As to the engagements 


flection. How, then, are we to remedy so great an evil ?/ 


to be entered into by the members, I think they might 
be limited to three. We should first determine in ad - 
vance, and in the most positive manne?, the amount to 
be expended each year on our toiletie; which amount 
we should never exceed. From this sum we should 
deduct a portion for the poor, and increase the 


amount as much as possible by accustoming our- 


selves to sacrifice, from time to time, our wish for 
some novelty, in order that we may relieve our unior- 
tunate brethren, upon whom we should bestow our 
charities in person. Finally, we should never pur- 
chase anything without paying for it immediately. Oh. 
if we could well understand how much there is of order 
and of good sense in those two words so little known to 
most women—cash payments! Try this plan, if only 
for a year, or even six months, and you will see the 
truth of my assertion. I have finished ; my object is, 
to ask of you in this matter that union in which is 
found strength, and to remind you that God is in the 
midst of those who fight for a holy cause, May the 
young: women of our beloved France arouse themselves 
at the thought of a danger which threatens the dignity 
of our sex!”’ 

We regret our inability to copy all of this excellent 
reply to the “ Appeal to Young Christian Women.” 





PackarD’s Montaty, for October. Contents: The 
Autocrats of the Press, by 8. 8, Randall; Facts about 
Working Women, by Eleanor Kirk ; Why the Peace Ju . 
bilee was a Musical Failure, by Jerome Hopkins ; Queen 
Victoria in her Prime, by N. 8. Dodge ; Humors of the 
Departments, by W. H. Babcock ; No Home (Poem), by 
Wm. H, Burleigh ; Borrowing as a Finé Art, by Thomas 
W. Knox; Fifty-two Good Reasons for Not Going to 
Prayer-Meeting, by Emily 8. Bissell; Am Ia Woman's 
Rights Woman, by Mrs. Mary E. Tucker ; An American 
Woman, by Edmund Kirke. $2 per annum. 8.8 
Packard, 937 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mrs. Tucker, in a two-page article headed, ‘‘Am I «# 
Woman’s Rights Woman?’ proceeds—not to answer 
the question, but to praise the manly prerogative at the 
expense of womanly ambition, if not of womanly in- 
stinct. After extolling the male condition through the 
entire vegetable and animal kingdoms, as superior to the 
female, she surrenders the whole question in a weak 
acknowledgment that—judging by herself—* Woman’s 
brain is not capable of understanding the intricacies and 
subtleties uf political intrigues,” Knowing Mra Tucker, 
as we do, we feel called upon, first, to protest against the 
senseless depreciation of her own abilities, and next , to 
deny her right to judge other women by herself, so 
long as she judges herself so unfairly. 

Mrs. Tucker may have had pleasant experiences in 
ber contact with men, and, without doubt, feels grate. 
ful for the kind ‘‘ pushes upward ’’ which she so lavishly 
acknowledges, but has she not also met with the same 
kindness from women, and does she find it necessary in 
acknowledging favors from one sex to belittle the other 
~—ard that her own? When will women learn that the 
only way to secure the respect of men, to say nothing of 
women— whose respect is worth possessing—is to first 
respect themselves ? ’ 

This fact, even Mrs. Tucker will learn sooner or later, 





AMERICAN PHRFNOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Devoted to 
Science, Literature, and General Intelligence, especially 
to Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy 
Psychology, Education, and to all those progressive 
measures calculated to reform, elevate and improve 
mankind socially, intellectually and spiritually. Em- 
bellished with numerous portraits from life, and other 
engravings. Published the first of every month. $3 
per annum. 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, N, ¥, 





By the courtesy of George Francis Train’s Secretary, 
Mr. G. P. Bemis, we have received several copies of the 
Utah Magazine, the home journalof the people, D«- 
voted to Literature, Art, Science, and Education. EB. L. 
T. Harrison, general editor. E. W. Tullidge, dramatic 
editor. Prof. J. Tullidge, musical editor. $4.60 per 
annum. KF. L. fT. Harrison and W. 8. Godbe, proprie, 
tors. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Borp’s Surprina GaZETTE AaND TRADER’s GUIDE 
comes to us this month in a new and improved form. 
Wm. Hicks, publisher, 41 Fulton street, N. Y. 





ApPLeTon’s JounNat of Literature, Science, and Art 
No. 27. Price, ten cents (with Cartoon). $4 per annum’ 
D. Appleton & Co., 90 Grand street, N, Y. 


, Every Satunpay. A jourtial of choice reading, se 
lected from foreign current literature. Boston ; Fields 





Osgood & Co, Single copies, ten cents. 
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ARTHUR’s Home Macazine, Once 4 MontTH, THE 
Cmitprer’s Hove. Etted by T. 8. Aiihur, 609 & 811 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

@Ovr ScHoorpay Visrron. ‘An illustrated magazine for 
young people. Published by Deugbaday & Beeker, Phil- 
adelphia. $1.25 per year. 





Tue Rrverstpe Macazine, for young people. Pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome street, N. Y. 
$2.50 per annum. 
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THR MONEY MARKET 
closed easy on Saturday, the rates for ca"! loans being 3 
toa per cent. on governments, and to prime borrowers 
5 to 6 per cent. on other collaterals, and 6 to 7 per cent. 
with the general market. The weekly bank statement 
shows continued loss in legal tenders, 
The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor't city bank« this week compared with the preceding 
week: 


Oct. 2. Oct. 9. Differences. 
Loans, $265,239,649 $260,749,974 Dec. $4,489,675 
Specie, 15,902,849 21,513,596 Inc. 5,610,677 
Circulation, 34,169,409 84,178,925 Inc. 9,51 
Deposits, 183,124,508 179,214,675 Dec. 3,909,833 
Legal-tenders, 64,209,088 652,017,688 Dec. 2,191,500 


THE GOLD MARKET 
was firmer at the close of Saturday. 


The fiuctuations inthe gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
M'nday, Oct.4, 130 130 129 129 
Tuesday, 5, 128% 180% 128% 1303, 
Wednesday, 6, 130 130% 129% 130% 
Thursday, 7, 131 132 131% 131% 
Friday, 8, 131% 131% 130% 130% 
Saturday, 9, 130% 130% 130 44 130% 


The exports of specie durinz the week were $640,248 
making the aggregate since January 1, $27,365,860. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 
was dull at the close of the week, prime bankers sixty 


days sterling bills being quoted 109 to 109, and 1004, 
to 109% for si zht. 


THE RATLWAY SHARE MARKET 
was strong and advanced at the close of Saturday. 

The following are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 26 to 28; W., F. & Co. Ex., 26 to 264; 
American, 34% to 353¢: Adame, 544; to 65; United States, 
64to 60; M. U., 93¢ to—; Quicksilver, 13% to 18%, 
Canon, 51 to 53; Pacific Mail, 66% to 67% ; West, 
Union Telegraph, 36% to 36% ; N. ¥. Central, 176% to 
176% ; Erie, 32% to 83 ; Erie preferred, 593 to 60; Huc- 
son River, 158 to 159; Harlem, 182 to —; Reading 
95% to 96 ; Toledo, Wabash & W., 504 to 60% ; ToL & 
Wabash preferred,—to— ; Mil. & St. Paul, 69 to 69% ; 
Mil. & 8t. Paul preferred, 82 to 82'¢ ; Fort Wayne, 854, 
to 86 ; Ohio & Miss., 28 to 284¢; Michigan Central, 121 to 
122; Mich. Southern, 844; to 8424; Illinois Central, 131 to 
133; Oleve. & Pitts, 100 to 101; Bock Island, 106 
to 106% ; N. Western, 715% to 71% ; N. Western pref. 
83% to 844 ; Mariposa,9 to 10; Mariposa preferred, 
16% to 173. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 

were dull at the close of the week. 


Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


. 

United States currency sixes, 108 to 108%; United 
States sixes, 1881, registered, 119% to 120; United 
States sixes, 1881, coupon, 120 to 120% ; United States 
five-twenties, registered, May and November, 115% to 
1153; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, May 
and November, 12014 to 12044 ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1864, May and November, 119% to 119% ; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, May and No- 
vember, 119% to 120; United States five-twenties, re- 
gistered, January and July, 117% to 118; United States 
five-twenties, 1865, coupon, January and July, 117% to 
118; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1867, Jan- 
wary and July, 118 to lisx ; United States five-twen- 





ties, coupon, 1868, January and July, 117% to118}¢ ; 
United States ten-forties, registered, 108% to 109 ; 
United States ten-forties vvapon, 108% to 109. 


THE CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week were $2,752,503 in gold against $2,699,080, 
$2,665,454 and $3,199,000 for the preceding weeks, 
Tbe imports of merchandise for the week were $3,904,031 
gold, against $5,383,204, $2,565,454, and $6,688,562 ior the 
preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, were 
$5,011,442 in currency against $3,807,082, $3,752,261, and 
$3,124,362 tor the preceding weeks. The exports of specie 
were $460,248 against $262,196, $1,073,654, and $313,119 for 
the preceding weeks. 
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OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
New York Infirmary, 126 Second Avenue, near 
Eighth street, ‘New York. 
Faculty. 

BuZaBeTe BLACKWELL, M.D., Prof. of Hygiene. 

A. B. Baru, M.D., Prof. of Materia Medica, 

G. H. Wrnxoor, M.D,, Prof. of Physiology. 

Samvuct B. Warp, M.D., Prof. of Anatomy. 

Prof. AnTHUR Mrap Epwanrps, Prof. of Chemistry. 

James R. Leama, M.D., Prof. of Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 

Emity Biackwett, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women. 

Ropert F. Were, M.D., Prof. of Surgery. 

Cuanies T. Terry, M.D., Lecturer on Pathological Au- 
atomy. 

Luor M. Asport, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Obstetrics, 
and Teacher of Clinical Midwifery. 

Joun Wrtson, M.D., Demonstrator. 


Board of Braminers. 





Dr. WILLARD PARKER, Surgery. 

“ Tsaao E. Taytor, Obstetrics. 

“ AveTm™ Furr, Practice. 

“ SrEPHEN SMITH, Anatomy. 

“ B. W. MoCreapy, Materia Medica. 
“« A. L. Loomis, Physiology. 

* Samvuet Sr. Jon, Chemistry. 

“ ©, R. Aorew, Hygiene. 


Students of the Schoo! receive practical training in the 
New York Infirmary, which treats about 7,000 patients 
annually, and can attend the Clinics at Bellevue Hospital, 
the Eye and Ear Ivfirmary, and of the City Dispensaries: 

Winter Session of 1869-70 will begin on the first Mon- 
day in October, 1869. 

For Announcements and particulars, apply to the Se 
cretary of the Faculty, Dr. Emriy BLacKWELL, 126 Se- 
cond Avenue, New York City. 


— BIRDS OF AMERICA. 





SPLENDIDLY CHROMOD AND GIVEN IN DEMO- 
REST’S YOUNG AMERICA. 


A magnificent treat for the juveniles, The best Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazine, and a fine Chromo-Lith 1 
Picture in each number. YOUNG AMERICA (with the 
Blue Bird Chromo) for October now ready, and com- 
mences a new volume in November. This entertaining, 
artistic, and instructive Magazine is acknowledged to be 
the most complete and unexceptionable juvenile periodi- 
cal ever pnblished in this country. Yearly, only $1.50, 
with a good Microscope, or a good pearl-handle Enife, 
or 8 prize Book, given as @ premium to each subscriber, 
Single copies as specimens, with circular, mailed free on 
receipt of 10 cents. Address W. JENNINGS DEMO- 
REST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


LANCHIR.”—The best and chea 

Washing Compound ever offered to the public. 

and the only one that entirely dispenses with the Wash- 

board. Warranted perfectly harmless to the fabric, 

All who try it like it. Address for further information, 

P. R. SKINNER, 
Box 463, N. Y. City. 

For sale and orders solicited at THE REVOLUTION 

Office, No. 49 East 23d street, New York. 


Ara INGRAHAM, Psychometrist and 
Clairvoyant. Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. Delineations of character. Also the adapt - 
ability of certain organizations to special pursuits, busi- 
ness, or professions indicated. Seances daily for bar- 
monial unfoldment, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings for Spirit Communion. No, 224 West 33d street, 
between 7th and Sth avenues. 73 ly 


gynese PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floory 
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Wy ftsurte PLANS, 


VITALITY PREMIUMS, 
VITALITY DIVIDENDS. 


The greater the vitality and probable longevity, viz. 
the greater the capacity for living, the greater the ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in this Company. Should not 
this be the case? 

This is the only company in the world that thor- 
oughly classes its risks ; therefore, the only Company in 
the world that confers upon the probably long-lived 
their equitable rights. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL (HALF A MILLION), $500,000 
100,000 PAID UP IN CASH, 


NO MORE WILL BE CALLED THAN IS NEEDED, 
Has now completed its intended plans, and presents 
them to the public (see new circular) as still more pleas- 
ing than heretofore to those whose long-lived ancestry, 
good constitution, excellent habits, ete., will probably 
induce a longevity that the average of those usually in- 
sured cannot attain. 

Its brief history of nearly three years has conclusively 
demonstrated that its interesting system and scientific 
method are entirely correct, and that the probably long- 
lived are truly entitled to the great advantages bere ob- 
tainable. 

More than two thousand living persons now belong to 
the BEST class, from which it has lost but four by death 
in the whole period, a fact that alone demonstrates the 
great superiority of the probably long-lived, the capabil- 
ity of selecting and classing them, and the claim upon — 
public approbation to which this Company is entitled for 
originating and prosecuting its equitable methods. 

Its last circular will be interesting to every one, 
whether desiring to insure or not. Send or call for one. 

Those already insured, but unjustly, need not despaiz; 
there isa relief for them. 

Agents who receive no more for working up the best 
than for the poorest cases, should understand that the 
true value of the BEST lives is appreciated by this Com - 
pany. When the ancestry averages over 75 on both 
sides, and the constitution, habits, etc., are superior, let 
the party be presented where bis value is recognized. 

Let any One whose ancestral and personal record is 
good, send or call for the documents and be rated and 
classed ; it will do no harm, will cost nothing, and will 
be at least interesting and often very valuable. 





DIRECTORS. 

Hon. E. D. Moraan, U. 8. Senator, New York city. 

Hon Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor New York, Utica. 

Hon, H. H. Van Dyox, Asst. U. 8, Treasurer, New York 
city. 

Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, New York 
city), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hon, Erastus Brooxs, Ed. N. Y. Zzpress, Staten Island. 

Hon Wa. T. Coteman (W. T. Coleman & Co., New York 
city), Yonkers. 

Hon. V. M. Riog, ex-Sup., Pub. Inst, N. Y. State,}Buffalo 

A, N. Guyn, M.D., ex-Health Officer of Port, New York 
city. 

T. 8S. Lampert, M.D., Author Anat., Phys., Hyg. etc. 
New York City. 

B. F. Banorort, ex-Cashier National Bank, Salem, 
N. ¥.; V. P. Nat. Trust Co., New York city. 
Epwarp B. Botxiry (Bulkley, Murfey & Cecil), New 

York City. 
Justus O. Woop (With Wheeler & Wilson), Staten Island. 
J. W. Braver (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York. 
JaMEs ORUIKsHANK, LL.D. (Supt. Schools), Brooklyn. 
E. E. Mrixeean, Esq., Kingston, N. Y. 
Henry Sauissury, 173 Broadway, New York city. 
GrorcE L. BuLE.er (Bulkley & Co.), New York city. 
Joun F. Trow (J. F. w & Co., Printers 


5 
Emerson W. Keyes, Dep. Subt. State Bank Dept. 
Dr. E. D. Futumr, Peeks! a KY. ) 
Cuaries E. BULELEY ( Whitias’ Manufacturing Co.) 
New York city. 
Grorce Buss, Jr. (Bliss & Cadwallader, Counsellors 
and Attorneys), New York city. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
B. F. BANCROFT, Baq., President. 
T. 8, LAMBERT, M.D, , Agent-in-Chief (Vice-Presdent 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon-in-Uhiet. 
G. E. BULELEY, i Heq., Treasurer. 


FREDERIC som 
E. E. aonee was 


PATERSON, Advsory 





AL OFFICE, 
NOS. io & 421 BROADWAY, 
Oorner of Canul street. 


NEW YORK, 
AGENTS WANTED, 




















es AMERICAN WORKMAN, 


TWO EDITIONS—WEEKLY AND MONTHLY. 


EVERY WORKING WOMAN AND REFORMER SHOULD 
TAKE IT. 


The “ Amertoan Workman“ is the friend and cham- 
pton of every honest laborer, of whatever trade, sex, color, 
or condition in life, and of whatever political or religious 
faith. It favors every plan of co-operation or combina- 
tion that aims to make the laborer and his family more 
self-reliant, more intelligent, more hopeful, more tem- 
perate, and hence more independent of circumstances, 

Fifty thousand Orispins are interested in the ‘‘ AMERI- 
oan Workman,” besides a great army of mechanics in 
other trades. We devote a part of our paper exclusively 
to Working-women. This department is controlled en- 
tirely by women, 

Advertisers will find this paper one of the most profit- 
able mediums in the country for their use. The rates 
are very reasonable. 

Subscription Price, Monthly Edition $1.50 per year ; 
or, in Clubs of ten or more, $1. Weekly Edition, $3 per 
year ; or, in Clubs of five or more, $2.50. On the 
Weekly Edition, wz Pay THE POSTAGE Ourselves ; on the 
Monthly Edition, the subscriber will pay the postage. 

We are desirous of opening communication with every 
Trade Union in the land, and should be glad to hear by 
letter, or personal interview, from every working man 
or woman who has given the Labor question any 
thonght. 

Send ten cents, and wo will mail you Specimen copies 
of the AMERICAN WORKMAN. 

aa” We offer good inducements for Clubs. 
mium List sent free. 

Address, 

AMERICAN WORKMAN COMPANY, 
8734 Cornhill, Boston. 


|: testes WARD BEECHERB’S 
SERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Are being read by people of every class and denomina- 
tion all over this country and Europe. They are full of 
vital, beautiful, religious thought and feeling. Ply: 

Pulpit w published weekly, and contains Mr. Beecher’s 
Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for preservation 
and binding. For sale by all newsdealers. Price, 10c. 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
giving two bandsome volumes of over 400 pages each. 
Half-yearly $1.75. A new and superb Steel Portrait of 
Mr. Beecher presented to all yearly subscribers. Extra 
ordinary Offer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3), and THE 
CHURCH UNION ($5.50), an Unsectarian, Independent, 
Christian Journal—16 pages, cut and stitched, clearly 
printed, ably edited, sent to one address for 52 weeks 
for four dollars. Special inducements to cauvassers and 
those getting up clubs. Specimen copies, postage free, 
for 6c, J. B. FORD & CO., Pubs., 39 Park Row. N.Y. 


M'f8§ CLARA NORRIS, 


SHAKSPERIAN READER AND TEACHER 
OF ELOCUTION, 
JO. 158 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
M RS. 


CAPRILE. 

Lessons in German, Italian, Spanish, and Short-hand 
given by Prof.and Mra. Caprile, in classes or single 
pupils, either at their residence—223 W. i3th street, or 
at the residence of pupils. 


ANTED INTELLIGENT AND ACCU 

rate women to act as cashiers. To those who are 
thoroughly reliable, good salaries and permanent posi- 
tions will be given. B. H. MACY, 14th street and 6th 
avenue. 


EROPOLFEAR Bani ws BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 8 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Cooper Inst1- 
TUTE. 


Our Pre- 

















SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS |. 


FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 
Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th of 
these months draw interest from the 1st of the same, _ 
“ TSAAO T. SMITH, President. 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary "90 96 
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RIE RAILWAY.—Trains leave depots foot H™ BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLES, 
of Twenty-third-+t, and foot of Cha st, as 
follows, viz. : BREAD, ETC., 
From From 
934 -st. Chamber-st. po be oy Hor on impunity by Invatrps and Dvys- 
6:30 a. m. 6:45 a. m. = Paterson. ~ ePrios! if made 
700 a. m. 700 a. m. ress Mail, for Roches U . 
‘4 Danhirk, HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING 
land, Cincinnati, and all BREAD PREPARATION. 
points West and South 
New and improved Sleep- Prepared under direction of Professor E. N. Hors- 
ing — hes = attached | yorp, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
through withont change | Zé restores to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES which 
8:30 a. m. 8:30 a.m. | Way Train, Daily, for | are removed with the bran. It agrees alike with infants 
yy interme- | and strong men. fend for the printed opinions of Baron 
9:00 a. m. | 9:00 a, m. | Fo¥ Hackensack, Piormont, | L¢big, of Germany ; Prof. Doremus, of N. ¥.; Dr. C. 
= and Monsey. T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others, 
9:00 a.m. | 9:15 a, m. For Paterson. WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
10:00 a. m. | 10:00 a, m. .: z Gseveiand, to 69.94 201 Fulton street, N. ¥., General Agents. 
and sou, | Dy S ee eV eS 
Drawing Room Coaches at- 
tached from New York to 
B and from Hornells- | The new 
11:30 wi Tate Dally Pr rt 
11:30 a. m, :30 a. m ‘a: in, y, for Pr B. M 
Jervis : wa inteomnaiiions ARTRAM & FANTON SEWING MACHINE 
ons. i . ’ 
1909 = 19:00 m. For Hack nese 2 8 the prettiest, best, and most durable machine 
. son, de. It . 
see. 1:00 — For Piermont ond Monday. now made. is a perfect wonder Any one can 
1:30 p. m. 1:45 p. m. or Paterson. 3 . ‘ 
3:30 Hi m. 3:30 . m, Way Train, tor Middletown SOS, SR eee 
and intermediate Stations. Call at our Salesroom 838 BROADWAY, N, Y., and 
‘ Also for Piermont. 
4:00 p. m 4:00 p. m. | For Paterson & Hackensack. | see it, 
4:00 p. m. 4:15 p.m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 
4.15 p. m. 4.00 p.m. } Way Train, daily, for New- | Llustrated Circulars sent free. 
eiaone and intermediate 
4:30 p. 4:30 p.m. | Oran ; etee tae RS. MARY DIXON JONES, M.D 
only a nt my 
Turner's, Btations 134 RYERSON STREET, 
Turner’s (exce 
Oxford), toN : War. BROOKLYN. 
wick, Shawangunk, 
vile; aad Portervis. | WJ ISSES WALTON, 
5:00 p. m 6:00 p. m. | Way Train, for Suffern, and 
immediate Stations. ‘Also DEALERS IN 
6:15 For Piermont and M PIANOS, ORGANS, ME 
5:00 p. m. : m. ‘or an ‘onsey. 
6:30 > m 8:30 > m. | Night Expres, tor Roches- . 8, LODEONS, 
ter, Buffalo, Dunkirk, | MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
Clev ti, and 
all points West and south. BOOKS. 
Coac! attached 
from New York to Buffalo. AGENTS FOR 
6:00 p. 6:00 p. m Way Train, for Suffern and 
intermediate Stations. STEINWAY PIANOS. 
t wen oy ys a 
:30 p. 6:30 p. m. » » for tS yi 
P P ight ia Went south. 105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL 
Coaches will run to on. 8. A. E. WALTON. M. L. WALTON 
fi er, Cleveland 
and’ Cincinnati without | D etaliatad DAY, 
c 2. 
6:00 p.m. | 6:45 p.m. | For Paterson and Hacken- LADIES’ SHOE STORE, 
sack. 
6:30 p. m. 6:30 p.m. | For Piermont. Misses and Ghildren’s Boots and Shoes made to order . 
8:00 p. m, | 8:00 p.m. vie West Daily, for | * Particular atéention given to deformed feet, enlarged 
Joints, Bunions, etc., etc. 
: . m. ¥ . m. eatre Train, for Suffern 
00pm. | 1380 pm Se Also Day's Gelebrated French Gloss for Boots and 
11:80 pm 12:00 m. aeterday night only, Thea- | Shoes. 
‘ ? tr awh tn Dra 372 Bowery, near Fourth street. Two blocks from 
Tickets = passage and for ape warmer in Dra ing 
Boom and 8 ie Coaches can can and ord orders rs Broadway, New York. 7799 
ransfer 0! 
the Compan Saleh 4 twre-| A MERICAN EXCHANGE. 
ton stree' Chambers. at., and 
foot of Bask Now York; woe 3 


Exchange Place, and 
Depot, Jersey City, and ta the Agents at the 


Long Dock 
R. 
eee inie Gen’l Pass’r oP dette 


L. D. RUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t. 





M«s CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER, 


DESIGNERS 
AMD 
ENGRAVERS ON woop, 
763 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
ABBE T. Crane, Franogs KetcHam, Laura E. Bowser’ 


[evsaio’s HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicinés, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLIS: 


aaamnenaneantinien 





} Physicians. 























Commercial street, few doors W. of 3d, 
ELKO, NEVADA, 
C. W. TAPPAN, PROPRIETOR. 


Meals, 50 cents; Lodgings, 60 cents. Private Rooms, 
Ypring Beds, 75 cents 81 104 


W* USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAB SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867""— 
no otber is genuine. 

Beware or Iutrations. For the Tomer, Baru and 
Nounsery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases.of the Scaip and Skin, 
Catarth of the Head, and is a Goop Suavine Soap, 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem af very many of our frst families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 





| sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 


coma a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
Fut 4 “by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 
A, 4. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
48 Ann street, New York, 
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The Kevolution, 


Devoted to the discussion of 


SUFFRAGE, 


The ovly means by which 


BS @'U+4 & @- 1. @« il +? -@ 


can be secured ‘to 
WOMAN 


in the STATE, the CHURCH, the HOME and the World 
of WORK. ° 
An AMERICAN MONETARY SYSTEM—Greenbacks 
for money, as well for Bondholders and Capitalists, as 
for the Working Classes. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor 


TERMS: 
One year, 652 copies, $3.00 
Sc months, 26 ad 2.00 
Three “ 1 es 1,00 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 insertion, 20 cents pe line. 
4 o 18 “ o ii} 
138 16 “ “ it 


G4 “e 14 o ay 


Av extra copy of Tar Revotvrion will be supplied 

tisfor every club of Five subscribers at $3 each ; or 

x copies for $15, or if preferred a handsomely bound 
copy of Vol. 2, containing Mary Wollsionecraft’s 
**Rieuts or Woman.” 

Subscribers to Tae Revotvrion will find on each 
wrapper the Number with which their subscriptions ex- 
pire. The paper is stopped when the term of subscrip- 
tion clones. 

The volumes of Tuk Revo.urion commence the Ist of 
January and July. Subscriptions may commence witb 
any Number. When no time is specified, it will be un- 
derstood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
‘ se Number next after the receipt of the order. 

In remitting by Mail,a Post Office Order, or Draft, 
payable to the order of Susan B. Anthony ‘s preferable 
to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft be lost 
or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 

In ordering Tae Revo.uTion, the name and address 
should be clearly written. When the direction is to be 
changed, both the old and the new one must be given. 

Address SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
REVOLUTION Office, 


No. 49 East Twenty-third street, New York. 


LEVELAND WOMEN'S MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE.—The Second Lecture Course of this Col- 
ege commences on Nov. lst. The terms of scholarship 
are extremely liberal, end the course thorough. Able 
professors are employed for the various departments, 
and no pains will be spared by the Board of Managers to 
zoake it equal to any in the United States. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 
TOM. E. SAUNDERS, 
88 92 Registrar, Oleveland, Ohio. 


ous 


ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 
AND NEAR LONG BRANCH. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind o1 manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frejzuent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

gay howl Marte te 1 Park Place, New 








MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 





Ms J.. B. h SOU Sey 26D, PHYSICIAN, 


186 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City, icsbaehtambesioam and 7 to 
p.m, 
Special attention totemale diseases. Wi ly 





A PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 

prices, will be found at 23 and 26 East Fourth 

street, New York, for permanent or transient Boarders. 
DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO. 


M'$ M. J. WELLES’ 





FASHIONABLE MILLINERY AND FANCY STORE, 
NO. 840 SIXTH AVENUE (EAST SIDE). 


Millinery and Fancy Goods of every description. 
Ladies and Gent's Furnishing Goods, Dress Trim- 
mings, Linings, etc. 

Fashion-plates, Periodicals, Standard Literary Works, 
Stationory, Bookbinding, and Toys. Machine-sewing 
Pinking, Stamping and Fluting done to order. 

Straw Hats, Feathers and Gioves cleaned and dyed. 
Ladies’ own materials made up satisfactorily. The 
readers of Tae RevoruTion are invited to call or 
send their orders to No. 840 Sixth Avenue, between 47th 
and 48th streets. All orders from city or country will 
receive prompt attention. The trade supplied on Lib- 
eral terms. 88.1y 





=! READING; 
OR, 


PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 
BY 
A. B. SEVERANCE, 
THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 


Will give to those who visit bim in person or from au- 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character; marked 
changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation of 
hose intending marriage ; directions for the manage- 
ment of children; hints to the inharmoniously mar- 
ried, etc. 

Terms : $2 and stamp for full delineations ; for brief 
readings, $1 and stamp. 

Addreas, A. B, SEVERANCE 
83 y Wiorife street, Milwaukee, Wis 


— AND MOTHERS 





Who are dependent upon the income of, their bus- 
band’s business to supportthem in comfort, and to 
provide for and educate their children, should se- 
cure their little ones against the helplessness and 
want—their own poverty and the misery and moral ead 
intellectual degradation of their children 

upon the loss of that income through the busband’s 
death. 


THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





issues “‘ Married Women's Policies,’ which by law are 
payable to the wife on the death of her husband, to and 
for her own use, free from the claims of the representa. 
tives of the husband or of any of his creditors. In case 
of the death of the wife before the decease of the hus- 
band, such policy may be made payable to her children 
for their use. 

The rates of deposit required by the Company are 
favorable, end the Security given is unsurpassed. Thus 
may be secured a sure and profitable provision for 
mothers and their children, who without it may be left 
at any day destitute and penniless. The subject is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of every family 
in the land. 

The Assets of the Company are 


ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS. 
InvesTMENTS : United States, State and City Bonds, 


and Bonds and Mortgages on impreved Real Estate 
worth twice the amount loaned. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 
The plan of the Company is Casu. 

Tte Policy is Srovnrrr. 

Its Management is Sucorss. 

Its Object is the Bexzrir or Wows AND ORP 4Ns, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Seoretary. 


. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 

new and usefuldesign for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dress, Emporium of Feshions. 8*& Rroadway. send 
for price list, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapway, New Yorx, 
Insures lives upon Hommopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
principles, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
responsible company,—ezcepl the high rates of premium, 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non. 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividend, 
of profits) are less than those of any other compan 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or trave 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases 
advise the company of change of business or locati 
when the same is particularly hazardous, 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDEND® ALL O4A8H. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene: 
fils which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of all intelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homao- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States, 


Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homoopatbic Mu- 
tual of New York, 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubled, 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





gy President. 
Si CUSHING, J: , V. Pres, 
ZUR WRIGHT, po Al 
EDW. A. STANSRURY. Bec 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. ec" y. 
ae yy L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
TW Mraoert, Ab, } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M, to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





° GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. Joun Turner, 726 Tremont street, Boston. 

Reynett & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

OuaRries G, WiouTmay, Bristol, Conn. 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C. 

—_ W. Mansna.t, Aurora, Llinois, for North Western 

tes 

Inviga Van Wart, Jn., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachusetts. 

Joun G. Darw, 271 Broad stzeet, N 

Joun V. Hoaan & Co, 203 N, Third street, St. Louis, 
yi Missouri, Kansas, ete. 

y . Lover, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 
zB. pease, M. d., for Northern and Central New 

or 


H=™ B. STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Notary PuBLic, 








. 
New Yor,. 


R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 
Home is situated on the eastern 
ountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 





thence to ye pty on Lebanon Valicy § 
Address all letters A. 8 M.D. 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


LiNDENMEXR & BROTHER, 





PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 
|: BOOKS, STATIONERY, &. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpex Lanz, 

Ali kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices, Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
grepbic Work and Book Binding of every styie, 

Pieselenl) ox vend your orders, 











